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O tribute to our schools would be 

complete without recognition of 
the significant and untiring work of 
our teachers. They are carrying 
heavier schedules, teaching larger 
classes, and giving their time and 
energy generously to vital school 


£ and community 
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WICHITA ATLANTA 


A TRIBUTE TO THE 
FINEST EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Write for Price Catalog No. 43, describing our elementary 


and secondary books. 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Typical of free America is its broad, 
democratic educational program — 
the finest school system in the world. 
The percentage of enrollment in 
American secondary schools is 
greater by far than that of any other 
country. A tribute to education —the 
cornerstone of an America that will 


if 


live forever. 


NEW YORK 


co. 


PORTLAND 











Mrs. Burton’s “green thumb” 


g 


Arnyone who posses Mrs. Burton's cottage can see the results .. . Mrs. Burton's 
roses always seem a little larger, more profuse . . . her vegetables more prolific. 
Neighbors claim that Mrs. Burton can slip a stick into the ground—and in 
no time at all it will become a flowering shrub. But if you ask Mrs. Burton 
for the secret, she merely smiles and answers: ‘“‘Why, bless you, perhaps 

I have a green thumb.” 


A “green thumb" —yes. But isn’t « “green thumb” simply another way of 
expressing a little greater devotion to detail, a little more understanding of 
conditions and their requirements—o little deeper desire to succeed—o 
“way of doing things''—rather than a rigid adherence to some fixed copy- 
book formula? 


We think so; and we know that a “‘way of doing things” succeeds 
in business, too. You see and feel it in every contact you have in 
this bank. For our way of doing things is based on the belief that 
this bank can and must give its customers more important things than money— 
things that money alone could never achieve—an anxious desire to help 
you solve your financial problems, no matter how large or small—an 
everlasting effort to be of greater usefulness to you, your business and 
the community—to try to find ways and means to help you do more, be 
more, live better and succeed faster, with this bank than might have been 
possible without us. 


Perhaps we, foo, have @ “green thumb". For the results of our “way of doing 
things’’ are just os apporent as Mrs. Burton's roses. In less than 23 years of existence, 
this bank has already attcined “5 Firsts’ among all Virginia banks—serving 
the largest total number of accounts—over 110,000—as well as the 
largest number of checking accounts, loan accounts and savings 
accounts, and carrying the greatest amount of savings deposits. 


That “way of doing” also explains the fact that 83% of all our new 
customers are sent to us on the recommendations of pleased cus- 
tomers—aend, above all, that 9 out of 10 individuals and firms who come to 
this bank get what they want—or more. 


Won't you come in and meet our officers, and let them explain what 
this bank can mean to you . . . if you too would like a bank 
“Where there are more important 
things than money”’ 








Serving the Largest Number of Bank Accounts 
in Virginia 
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AIR IS SWALLOWED by the jet engine's 
mouth ‘‘A,"’ and is picked up by the 
compressor ‘'B,’’ which squeezes it 
into the combustion chamber “‘C.”’ 
Here the air and fuel burn, increasing 
the temperature of the air and gases, 
which, in sweeping through turbine 
“D,”"’ spin it at tremendous speed. 
The turbine drives the compressor, 
which is fixed to the same shaft. 
That's how, after starting by an elec- 
tric motor, the compressor gets its 
power. After leaving the turbine, the 
hot air and gases escape at high 
speed through nozzle “‘E,”’ giving 
the reactive thrust that drives the 
plane forward. 


THE FORCE THAT DRIVES A JET PLANE is 
the same kind of force that pushes a 
canoe away when you jump to the 
dock . . . that makes a deflating toy 
balloon scurry when it slips from 
your fingers. . . that spins a rotary 
lawn sprinkler in a direction opposite 
to that of the jets of water. Forward 
thrust of a jet propelled plane is 


JET PROPULSION 
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developed as the reaction to the high- 
velocity discharge through the en- 
gine’s nozzle. It’s the practical 
application of Newton's third law 
of motion—that for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN JET PLANE was 
Bell’s P59 Airacomet, now in pro- 
duction as a trainer. The fastest plane 
in the world is the jet-propelled P-80 
Shooting Star, a fighter by Lockheed. 
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General Electric jets power these 
planes and the P80’s engines are the 
most powerful in the air today. 
These planes achieve peak perform- 
ance without propeller, radiator, 
oil-cooling system, supercharger, and 
complex controls. A ground crew 
can replace a jet engine in a Shoot- 
ing Star in fifteen minutes. 

The pilot can be relatively com- 
fortable even in the substratosphere 
because the jet engine can pressurize 
his cabin. His plane is extremely 
maneuverable and can climb at great 
speed. He experiences no new flight 
problems. In fact, any competent 
pilot can fly a jet plane. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers of question-asking boys 
and girls. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 

a 


Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra,’’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today’’ news, Monday through Friday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—‘‘The G-E House Party,” 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Recent Listings 
for use in the 


Schools of Virginia: 


NEW HEALTH and 
GROWTH SERIES 


CHARTERS, SMILEY AND STRANG 


Practical expression of the principles 
and ideals of modern health educa- 
tion. Nutrition, safety, and mental 
hygiene stressed. 


Healthful Ways Habits Healthful 
Grade 4. $.51 and Safe 
Grade 6. $.51 





Let’s Be Healthy Growing Up 
Grade 5. $.51 Healthily 





it ’s Ne ! Grade 7. $.51 
and A Sound Body. Grade 8. $.57 
It’s News! 
OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 
A NEW WORLD HISTORY PACKARD, OVERTON, AND Woop 


UNIQUE IN ORGANIZATION 
A Textbook in Global Geography 


— For High Schools — For High Schools 


The LADDER of HISTORY 





CIVICS IN AMERICAN 








CLOSE AND BURKE . 
LIFE : 
INTEGRATING THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 
STORY OF MAN WITH THE TOPICAL 
STUDY OF BASIC THEMES IN HIS The teaching of civics as the study 
DEVELOPMENT of democracy. [ 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. ) 


Represented in Virginia by R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver, Va. 
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“EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY” CHARTS 


GIVE THE ANSWERS! 


“Everyday Electricity” Charts are ideal for keeping your science 
teaching constantly abreast of the times. 

They illustrate and describe the theory and operation of 
familiar electrical appliances—in simple, easy-to-understand 
terms. They are interesting, factual, scientifically accurate— 
prepared by Westinghouse School Service experts who know 
their subject and who understand your teaching problems. 

“Everyday Electricity” Charts are printed on heavy 
paper, in two colors, without advertising signature. 


Order your -»mplete set of 9 charts, today. 


Send for “Teaching Aids” catalog 





Why d i 
Y Goes an electric refrigerator keep foods cold? 


A>. / /, 








Westinghouse School Service offers ¥ ae 
many other types of free and low- —_ —— 
ran . cost educational material — includ- COMPLETE sET—9 CHARTS — $1.00 
Jeaching ing “Little Science Series” booklets, | ---<--0-<0000----00--cnnsnsesenesnanaassennnnnnnnannsaenaannaenannnns 
-\ids Science Wall Charts, sound movies School Service (JN-95) Ee i  atthint 
; | and slide films. Mail coupon for free Westin ghouse Electric Corporation Wastheateen < Sake Cotp. 
6 “Teaching Aids” catalog...and con- Pitsbarch 30, Pan” mm. Sue ae : 
SS Se sult it when ordering school mate- I am enclosing $............ to cover the cost of ............ sets of 
rials for the current school year. 9 “Everyday Electricity” Charts at $1.00 per set. Also send free “Teaching 


Aids” catalog ( 





’ TS CE SS eee 
est n OUuUSE (Please print or type) 
School 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. through Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 
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MILLER & RHOADS SAYS LG lpi 


Miller & Rhoads takes off its collective hat to the Youth of our State and Nation... 









to the citizens of tomorrow who prepare for their role in the classrooms of today. 


Listed on M & R’s Youth Minded Schedule are . . . The Youth Center. . . their 









special nook in “The Shopping Center”. The Youth Parade. . . broadcast over WRNL ; 


each Saturday morning from the Youth Center. The Aladdin Players... 


\ 
Children’s Theatre Group .. . The Reading of the Funny Papers by Captain t 
John .. . WRNL Sunday morning .. . 8:30. , 


wosson Milonga 


THE SHOPPING CENTER 
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.have received this large, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE’ 


This has proven one of the most attractive school wall 
displays recently produced—and teachers are enthusiastic 
about it. It is lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measures more than eight feet wide. This 
display can be tacked to the wall full width, or cut 
apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. 


With the display you will receive four illustrated lesson 
topics, tracing the development of highway passenger 
travel through the ages—its ancient beginning—its 
place in American life today—its part in World War II 
—and its post-war development. 


GREYHOUND 
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We still have a few thousand of these colorful displays 
and lesson topics on hand. Get yours now and add a 
bright and interesting note to your classroom for the 
fall term. Please enclose a dime with the attached 
coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


| 
| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
| 133 St. Clair Ave. N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
| “Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a dime 
wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


Name 





School 





Address ST-95 
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To precede LIVING ARITHMETIC by BUSWELL-BROWNELL-JOHN 


Adopted for Optional Basal Use in Virginia 


Arithmetic is fun with the JOLLY WORKBOOKS: Jolly Numbers Primer (New 


NUMBERS series for beginners. Enter- 
taining and instructive workbooks packed lasts Case ond Bast 3ee. 


Edition), Book One (New Edition), Book Two 
(New Edition). READERS: Jolly Number Tales, 


with clever drawings. Children learn LEARNING AIDS: ‘Pretest Pictures; Number 
through thinking and doing rather than Flash Cards; Wall Charts; TEACHERS’ MANU- 
by memory work. ALS (New Edition) for Beginners and Book Two. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 























STATE ADOPTED BECKLEY-CARDY BOOKS 


OUR CAREERS AS CITIZENS (With Virginia Supplement) 


By W. M. Richards and Bliss Isely. Grade 7. A vital new textbook on American citizenship 
which explains in a simple, informal way the principles, structure, and function of our govern- 
ment, as well as the rights we enjoy as citizens, and the responsibilities of citizenship in the 
home, the community, the state, and the nation. 

Virginia supplement, giving origin and development of Virginia government, is written by 
James E. Pate, Professor of Political Science at the College of William and Mary. 

Throughout the book and its supplement the true significance of the organization of this gov- 
ernment “for the people” i8 built up through its historical background. OUR CAREERS AS 
CITIZENS challenges the reader to think for himself, to form unbiased judgments, and to ap- 
preciate the necessity for cooperation. 

Cloth, 464 pages, with 75 illustrations from photographs and 25 drawings. 

Supplement, 64 pages, 14 large illustrations from photographs and 1 large map. 


SAFETY in the World of Today 


By Stack, Seaton, and Hyde. Grades 7-8. A textbook in safety 
with material that is closely related to the everyday experiences 
of boys and girls. It points the way to greater safety and hap- 
piness through skillful living and affords a new and positive ap- 
proach to the subject that students can understand and apply to 
their daily interests. 

Cloth, 373 pages, 131 illustrations. 


IT’S FUN TO BE SAFE 


By Stack and Huston. Grades 3-4. Eighteen safety lesson-stories 
dealing with an everyday situation in which safety is an impor- 
tant factor. Illustrated with 28 safety-teaching photographs and 
many entertaining drawings. This attractive presentation brings 
home safety lessons that will be remembered and used. Includes 
varied activities. 

Cloth, 192 pages, 44 illustrations. 


Examination copies of these books are on file in your superintendent's office. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° 
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Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
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francis S. Chase, Editor 





Virginia Journal 1945-46 


'@ paar: again the Virginia Journal comes to 
you with a new style of make-up. You will 
note the two-column arrangement of articles, 
the larger type used for the feature pages, and 
several new features. These and other changes 
represent the most extensive revision of style and 
make-up since 1940, but they are in line with 
our policy of trying constantly to increase reader 
interest. The changes are the outgrowth of long 
consideration plus the stimulation of the Edi- 
torial Workshop this summer at Chicago, (of 
which we plan to tell you more in October.) 

The constant purpose of the Journal is to im- 

prove education in Virginia. We plan to give 
special emphasis during the current year to: 

1. Helping teachers make better use of films 
and other modern aids to teaching, 

2. Showing possibilities for improved instruc- 
tion in reading and other tool subjects, 

3. Encouraging the development of art and 
music programs as a part of general edu- 
cation, 

4. Stimulating improved guidance procedures, 

5. Bringing education in science and in citi- 
zenship abreast of the implications of radar, 
the jet-propelled plane, and atomic power, 

6. Developing education for the improvement 
of rural living and the promotion of bet- 
ter rural-urban relationships. 


The 12-Year Program 


THe general adoption of a 12-year program in 

Virginia schools offers promise of an improved 
program to the extent that offerings are wisely 
expanded and administered. There is danger in 
the approach of “adding a year” and rushing 
around trying to find appropriate materials to 
fill the time. What we really need is to expand 
the meager offerings of most Virginia high 
schools so that an appropriate educational pro- 
gram may be tailored to the needs of each boy 
and girl. This must not be taken to mean the 
multiplication of meaningless courses under the 
“hit or miss” elective system. Nor, should it 
mean the same number of years for each pupil. 
Instead, it should mean that each boy or girl will 
be retained until such time as he or she can be 
more profitably occupied in some other type of 
institution or at work. For some individuals this 
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will require more than 12 years of elementary 
and secondary education; for a few, less than 12 
years. 


Sight and Sound 


‘Tie extension of electricity to the rural schools 

of Virginia is a gain of the first importance. 
Not only will it make possible the use of films 
and similar aids to learning, but it also will help 
to save the vision of thousands of children and 
to keep school houses alight as community cen- 
ters in the evening. To Governor Darden for 
initiating this program, and to the light and power 
companies of Virginia for their public-spirited 
cooperation, our thanks go in unstinted measure. 

This development following the appropriation 
by the General Assembly of $2.00 per child for 
audio-visual aids, may enable Virginia to take the 
lead in the effective use of visual and auditory 
materials. An extensive and thorough State- 
financed program for training teachers in service 
will make this promise a reality. 


Education for the Atomic Age 


Tre atomic bomb brought a dramatic end to 

the war. The explosion also awakened many 
to the realities of the age in which we are liv- 
ing. Commentators were quick to say that the 
only security in the future for nations, large or 
small, lies in the maintenance of peace. With 
startling unanimity statesmen and publicists are 
turning to education as the only means through 
which scientific developments can be harnessed 
for human advancement and harmonized with 
human freedoms. 


Atomic energy marks perhaps as great a turn- 
ing point as the discovery of fire or the inven- 
tion of electrictiy. It is only one symbol, of an 
age of radar, television, and jet-propelled planes. 
The good and evil possibilities of this age outstrip 
those of the pre-war world as much as the air age 
of a decade ago outclassed the horse and buggy 
era. 


Let us hope that the atomic blast has aroused 
educators to the urgent necessity of redesign- 
ing education to bring human relationships 
abreast of technology. Let us hope, too, that it 
has loosened forever the parsimonious purse 
strings which have kept education lagging for- 
ever behind the best theory and practice. 





I Walked In A Dead City 


CAPTAIN COOLIE A. VERNER 


162 Ordnance Bomb Disposal Squad 
Former Teacher in Virginia Schools 


The following was written by Captain Verner shortly after entering the city of Cologne. He says, “Remember that 
it was written one night in the heat of battle while my mind and thoughts were still dazed by the death and destruc- 


tion that I saw around me.” 


I LIVED today in a dead city. I know that I lived for its death made me conscious of my living and it 
was dead—surely as dead as the hundreds of soldiers killed in their efforts to destroy it. 

I walked amidst the rubble for blocks in this dead city and I saw no life. That is I saw no life save my 
own grim reflection in a cracked mirror on a sagging door in a gutted house. 

Yes, on second thought, I did see life. A small, gaunt, starved dog dragging his paralyzed rear amidst 
the wreckage in search of food and stopping now and then to snarl and to chew the torn bloody flesh on 
a hind leg. I pitied that dog his life in that dead city, so I shot him with my pistol and stood watching him 
die in a detached way without interest or feeling. Death in such mass makes one dispassionate. 

I studied the ruins of that dead city trying to picture what it must have been when there was life there 
other than mine. 

I saw a sewing machine, an old treadle Singer like I have on the farm in Virginia. Under the foot was 
a length of partially hemmed curtain with needle poised for work when interrupted by the collapse of the house 
about it. 

I saw an American clutching a grenade in a dead hand, in one last vain effort to add to the city’s death 
and instead becoming himself a part of it. 

I saw a German Rathskeller with beer steins partially filled and topped in their flatness by plaster dust 
from the sagging ceiling, like a newly drawn bead. 

I saw a corner mansion piled in one large heap of battered bricks, save for the bay windows in the corner, 
one atop the other as shells of children’s blocks defying the downfall around them. 

I saw city blocks flattened by block busters, with nothing above the level of my eyes—flat piles of rock and 
brick and twisted metal covered with mortar dust. 


I saw draperies fluttering like ghostly waving arms from holes that were once windows in palatial homes. 


I saw wrecked automobiles, overturned trains, and crushed wagons with bloated horses still harnessed in 
the shafts. 

I passed along those streets and I saw the inner secrets of men’s lives laid bare from bursted wardrobes 
and overturned chests. 

I saw dead Germans not stiffened by superman Nazi indoctrination but by death as any mortal; and | 
knew them to be human after all, but I pitied them none, rather rejoicing in their humaneness and in their death. 

I saw all this and over all was the stench of death new and old and, as I looked and as I walked, despair 
grew upon me. Was this then the future of the world? I thought as I walked that this dead city might 
have been Charlottesville or Richmond, yet knowing their life I could not conceive of them in this dead- 
ness. I looked at this death and thanked God for My America. 


Amidst all this destruction I did see hope. Towering high above the flattened city and visible in its beauty 
for the first time in centuries stood the cathedral, a symbol of the past and a vision of the future. It stood 
there battered but proud, refusing to die as the city had died around it, and in its towers pigeons had found 
sanctuary, as men in the past had found sanctuary in its vaulted naves. 

I knew then when I saw that cathedral that this city was not dead but that it would rise anew from the 
ashes of the old. I felt that perhaps, also, there could arise a new world from the ruin of the old. 

I knew that to the people of the world America looked as that cathedral seemed to me—a symbol of the 
future; yet I knew that as that city died, America, too, could die. 


If all of America could have seen with me the death of a once great proud city, perhaps it could gain 
strength for the future task that faces it in building from the ashes of an old world. 
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Getting Into The Swing 


by BEATRICE DAVIS HURLEY 
One of a series of articles sponsored by the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


millions of boys and girls in America. It’s back- 

to-school time again for about one million teachers. 
But what’s most important of all, it’s back-to-school 
time for you and your thirty children. 


What Are Your Plans? 


What are your plans? Are you and your thirty 
children going to get off to a good start? Much 
depends upon you! How relaxed and rested are you? 
How ready are you to meet those energetic, curious, 
alive, enthusiastic youngsters who will enter your 
classroom this fall? 

Your emotional set-up is mentioned first because 
it is a tremendously important factor in getting off 
to a good start. An individual possessing healthy 
emotions is sympathetic when Alice accidently spills 
a can of paint on the newly waxed floor. Such a 
person laughs heartily with John as he relates his 
amusing experience of trying to learn to ride a horse. 
She painstakingly and gently cleans the dirt from 
Mary’s skinned knee, and eases the child’s anxiety by 
casually remarking, “I know it hurts now, Mary, 
but in five minutes you'll be as good as new again.”’ 

The whole emotional climate of your classroom 
gets established early in the school year by just such 
simple examples as these. Much has already been 
said and written about readiness for reading. Up 
to now too little has been said or written about readi- 
ness for learning. ‘There is urgent need for relaxed 
teachers who can enter the classroom this fall and 
set up informal, friendly conditions so essential to 
readiness for learning. 

Has your preliminary planning included any ob- 
servation, reflection, and study of children? How 
much do you know about the way children grow? 
Suppose you are to teach nine-year-olds this year. 
What are children who are nine concerned about? 
How easily do they fatigue? What important phys- 
ical changes are occurring at nine? Why do nine- 
year-olds join clubs and seck greater emancipation 
from their mothers? Taking time to become informed 
as to the physical, emotional, and social characteristics 
of your age group will pay high dividends. You will 
view your curriculum as a series of meaningful ex- 
periences which are right for children of this age. 
You will endeavor to provide those experiences which 
are more genuinely suited to your children. You will 
expect those achievements which are possible for chil- 
dren at this age level to attain. 

You will do some preliminary planning in the 
library. You will be anxious to know what books 
your children might enjoy reading. Your own ob- 
servation and knowledge of children’s tastes in books 
will guide you. * The librarian can put you in the 
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[nit back-to-school time again for some thirty 


way of old favorites of nine-year-olds, and also point 
out new books which will likely “‘catch fire’’ and 
become epidemic. She may mention ‘‘Mary Pop- 
pins’’ and “‘Freddy the Detective’’ as sure-fire books 
to have on hand that first week. She may enlist your 
cooperation and ask you to try reading ‘“The Laven- 
dar Cat’’ to your nine-year-olds, and to share their 
reaction with her. She may invite you to examine 
some new social studies material on the South Pacific 
or Russia or Mexico. You will come away from 
the library feeling more eager to get into action with 
children and books. 

The first day of school arrives. ‘There they are! 
Rosy-cheeked, tanned, healthy specimens! They have 
been active all summer. Things have happened— 
exciting things, sad things, funny things. The first 
day should be like ‘‘old home week.’’ Think of it— 
thirty old friends are together again at school! What 
an opportunity to share! What a chance to show! 
What a moment to tell! 

You encourage the twins to bring the stones and 
shells they have collected at the beach. You ask John 
to plan an exhibit of his collection of old bones. 
You invite Mary to show the trophies her Dad has 
sent her from the Pacific. And Sally has to have her 
turn about her new baby brother. You've got cal- 
louses and nice tomatoes to show for your hard 
work in the garden. And Alex has lost his front 
tooth via a baseball accident. 


Listen, Tell, and Share 


So it goes! You listen and tell and share. Finally 
you get around to ask, ‘“‘What exciting things do you 
hope we can do together this year?’’ Slowly at first, 
but with increasing confidence, come remarks like 
these: 


Let’s have plays. . . . Let’s go on trips. . . . Let’s 
read lots of good books. . . . Let’s follow where our 
dads are on the world map. . . . Let’s make things— 


boats, docks, airplanes, doll beds. 

All of these are fine suggestions. All of them are 
active suggestions—Let’s go—make—run—tead. ‘Of 
course they are,’’ you reflect, ‘‘and that’s what I 
should expect from my greater knowledge of nine- 
year-olds.” 

You do not press for further plans this first week. 
As others come you add them to the list on the 
bulletin board. Later on you fill in gaps and round 
out these first plans. 

Perhaps you haven't set your room up too care- 
fully and minutely in advance. Children like to help 
plan where and how things should be kept. Where 
shall the crayons, the scissors, the drawing paper 
be kept? What suggestions are forthcoming about 
the most convenient spot for the library table? Who 
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would enjoy helping to choose the first assignment 
of library books for the room? What recommenda- 
tions are there about using paints and clay? 

Right from the first you emphasize the coopera- 
tive aspects of living together. Children recognize 
the sincerity of your requests for cooperation. They 
become active participants in the setting up of the 
room in which they are to live. From then on it 
is their room too, and part of the responsibility for 
keeping it functioning well is assumed by them. 

About now you pull out Fenner’s ‘““Time to 
Laugh” and say, ‘‘Let’s have a story.’’ “They gather 
round and you share with them the fun of ““The 
Laughing Prince’ or some other story. Before you 
know it the first day has passed. They've gone home. 
And you say to yourself, ‘“What do you suppose those 
thirty will answer when their mothers ask ‘How’s 
school?’ ’’ And what they do say is important, for 
parents also have membership in this cooperative ven- 
ture of education. ‘School's swell,’ says Jim. ‘“‘She’s 
going to be O.K.”” answers Pete. And Mary says, 
“I’m going to like school because our teacher knows 
good stories to read to us.” 

Through these positive, constructive, first impres- 
sions which children take home you make your first 
contacts with parents. If Johnny likes school, his 
mother concludes it must be good. “Guess I'll go 
and meet the teacher,”’ she remarks. 


As parents come you are as cordial as they had 
thought you would be. ‘‘Johnny was right,’’ says a 
mother to herself. Of course you visit a while about 
Johnny. You say, “Tell me about things Johnny 
likes best to do at home. Tell me about how he helps 


you.”” If he wears glasses you ask casually about the 
nature of his trouble. During that first conference 
you listen and learn while the mother pours out vital 
information which you want to know in order to 
better understand Johnny. As Johnny’s mother goes 
you remark, ‘““You’ve helped me so much by coming 
and telling me these important things about Johnny.” 

Not all mothers will come. In many places very 
few mothers are bold enough to come on their own. 
You realize this and are sympathetic with their 
point of view. Before many weeks pass you pro- 
vide an opportunity for all to come. The children 
inVite them to come to see the interesting exhibits of 
their summer activities, to sing songs with them, or 
to listen in on story hour. 

You get into the swing. You either sink, merely 
float, or really swim along. It’s these and hundreds 
of other just such homely, simple relationships with 
your children and their parents that determine your 
success. 

It’s tragic to sink. It’s only half satisfying to 
float. But it’s more than thrilling to swing along 
with children. 
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Making Friends For The School 


cc TN the course of her daily work, the teacher comes closer to the home than any other 
worker in the school.’’ So says Belmont Farley, director of public relations for the Na- 
tional Education Association. He continues: 

“Tf the child likes his teacher, he likes the school. Parents second the motion.” 

This’, says Otis Crosby, president of the School Public Relations Association, ‘‘simply is 
the old story that good public relations begin with good private relations.’’ Mr. Crosby adds: 

“In the early months of the fall when the public is school conscious, teachers everywhere 
can profitably look to ways for retaining old friends and creating new. 

“Some of the leading reporters of the public press have expressed the feeling that the press 
needs to be gotten into the school occasionally in order to get a fresh viewpoint on progress in 
education. School administrators and teachers can profitably discuss this matter more in detail 
with a view to emphasizing advances in education in terms of what may be of interest to read- 
ers of the daily papers. 

“At the beginning of each school year, there are many families new to the community with 
children who will be enrolling in school. A friendly note of greetings and cooperation from 
the teacher does much to put the schools on a firm foundation with these new financers of edu- 
cation. Again it may be pointed out that the schools are interpreted to the community largely 
in terms of what the individual child thinks of his teacher. Here is an opportunity for teach- 
ers to make substantial friends for the schools at an early date. Children new to the building 
will welcome a student host appointed by the teacher who will make them familiar with many 
of the novelties of beginning days and of a new building. 

“Some teacher associations sponsor a mother’s tea early in the semester at which time 
mothers of children new to the school become acquainted with one another and at the same 
time learn of the general program. Such a get-together is very helpful in the seventh grade and 
in the ninth and tenth grades when children are entering a new division of the school sys- 
tem. The homes throwgh such a program get an accurate understanding of the purposes of 
that division of the school system and something of the program and the curriculum. This, 
of course, is assuming that the teacher will either review the work through two or three brief 
talks or will have duplicated material for the parents to read at their pleasure.” 
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A Boon 


to 
Rural Education 


by I. D. WEEKS 


National Chairman, Committee on Rural Service, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


for the development of an abundant life. Liv- 

ing close to nature makes for genuineness, re- 
sourcefulness, and ruggedness of character. There is 
much to be said for rural America as a place to live 
in as well as a place to make a living in. But unfor- 
tunately the beautiful, the true, and the good in rural 
life are often overclouded by poverty, and by poor 
and inadequate educational, recreational, and health 
facilities. 

This article is concerned with those clouds created 
by inadequate educational opportunities for rural boys 
and girls. ‘There are several problems that must be 
solved before the rural child or youth will have educa- 
tional opportunities anything like those of his city 
cousin. ‘This situation exists in the face of the fact 
that rural America abounds in potential educational 
opportunities. 

One problem will have to be solved before there 
can be more educational advantages in the country— 
that of securing adequate revenue to support the type 
of educational system rural America needs. The 
writer wishes, however, to direct the thoughts of the 
reader to another problem that is a by-product of the 
financial question. It is the problem of securing 
competent teachers for rural schools. 


Rai America offers a natural environment 


How to Get Good Teachers 

Of course, the matter of obtaining good teachers 
would be largely settled if salaries were high enough 
to be attractive; that is, if they compared more favor- 
ably with the salaries paid in urban schools. There 
s, however, another obstacle to be overcome if the 
rural school is to be provided with more constructive 
and able teachers, and that is the general undesir- 
ibility of the whole rural teaching situation. Satis- 
factory living quarters for teachers are greatly needed 
in many rural communities. The equipment and 
physical facilities of most schools must be improved, 
and school premises should be made more attractive. 

The entire educational profession must become 
aware of the importance of rural teaching and must 
emphasize it. Educators are all too likely to assume 
an indifferent or defeatist attitude toward rural teach- 
ing—an attitude shared to some extent by laymen but 
largely by the school teachers themselves. 

With the foregoing as a statement of the problem, 
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the question of its best solution now arises. It is at 
this point that the need for intelligent and coopera- 
tive effort on the part of rural communities is ap- 
parent. A united, solidified community does not just 
happen; it comes about only after years of the right 
kind of leadership. Many communities have potential 
leadership that lies dormant because no opportunities 
have been afforded for its development and use. 


It is here that the rural parent-teacher association 
can make a significant contribution—if that associa- 
tion is properly organized and given reasonably good 
leadership. It can accomplish much in helping rural 
people to solve their educational problems. To be 
sure, if the money just does not exist in the com- 
munity they may not be able to get sufficient revenue 
with which to operate a good school. However, a 
great deal will be gained by cooperative effort in pro- 
viding the best school that the community can afford. 


What Can a Rural P.T.A. Do? 


A well-organized properly functioning rural par- 
ent-teacher association can raise the educational stand- 
ards of its community by: 

1. Devoting parts of several programs each year 
to a discussion of pertinent educational prob- 
lems 

2. Insisting that reasonable salaries be paid to the 
local teachers 

3. Creating an interest in school activities 
through programs, visiting days, and such 
projects as the beautification of school grounds, 
the decorating of the school house, and so on 

4. Giving wholehearted support to teachers and 
striving to retain the good ones. 

Schools reflect the educational attitudes of the 
people who support them. All other things being 
equal, the degree to which a parent-teacher association 
can educate its patrons to want better schools, to that 
degree will the schools be improved. 

As has been previously mentioned, there is a point 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Education and 
the San Francisco Charter 


by WILLIAM G. CARR 
Associate Secretary, National Education Association and Consultant on Education to U. S. Delegation 
at San Francisco 


HE ‘“‘first day of school’ in planning for peace 

might be an apt characterization of the United 

Nations Conference recently completed at San 
Francisco. This Charter gives teachers a real op- 
portunity to take active part in promoting the peace 
of the world. In this it differs from all previous in- 
ternational agreements. 


Education Now Included 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, agreed to last 
fall by the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
China, made no provisions for educational coopera- 
tion among nations. But, the San Francisco Charter 
has references to education in the sections dealing with 
powers of the General Assembly, economic and social 
cooperation, and the trusteeship of dependent areas. 


The Organization’s General Assembly composed 
of all United Nations is authorized, among other 
things, to initiate studies and make recommendations 
for: 

“Promoting international cooperation in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational and health fields 
and assisting in the realization of human rights and 
basic freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion.” 

The purpose of the Organization’s Economic and 
Social Council is to create conditions of stability and 
well-being necessary for peaceful relations among 
nations. This Council will be composed of 18 mem- 
bers of the United Nations, elected by the General 
Assembly. 

Provisions for economic and social cooperation 
in the Charter direct the United Nations to promote: 


“Solutions of international economic, social, health 
and related problems, and international cultural and 
educational cooperation.” 

Nothing was officially decided at the Dumbarton 
Oaks meetings on the treatment of non-self-govern- 
ing areas. When, at San Francisco, the United States 
Delegation ‘drafted an international trusteeship sys- 
tem, education was not mentioned. Now, the im- 
portance of education in raising the status of depend- 
ent peoples is recognized in this basic objective of the 
Charter’s trusteeship system: 

“To promote the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the trust territories”. 

A natural question is: ‘‘How, with no mention 
of education made in the original plans, were pro- 
visions for education made in the completed San 
Francisco Charter?’’ 

The answer is many things. 
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Consultants Invited 

A few weeks before the San Francisco Conference, 
the State Department asked forty-two organizations, 
representing a large cross-section of American public 
opinion, to send Consultants to the San Francisco 
meetings. The National Education Association was 
one of these organizations; the writer was named 
to serve in that capacity. 

The Consultants were given every consideration 
by the State Department at the Conference, and were 
able to take part in many conference activities. They 
were given materials and information on negotia- 
tions, and had opportunity to question and make 
proposals to the United States Delegation. 


The Chinese Propose 

On the first day of the San Francisco Conference, 
the Chinese Delegation issued three proposals for 
amending the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The third 
of these read: ““The Economic and Social Council 
should specifically provide for the promotion of edu- 
cational and other forms of cultural cooperation.” 

At first, all the ‘‘Big Four’’ nations agreed to sup- 
port these proposals. Many of the other nations, 
including Ecuador, France, Greece, Iran, Lebanon, 
Norway, Panama, the Philippine Commonwealth, 
and Uruguay, spoke up in favor of educational co- 
operation. 


The “Big Four’ Modify 

However, days passed without any reference what- 
ever by the “Big Four’’ Delegations to the Chinese 
proposals for educational cooperation. In view of 
their former agreement, their silence was puzzling. 
When the deadline for submitting amendments to 
Dumbarton Oaks was reached, it was revealed that 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China 
had jointly submitted five amendments dealing with 
cultural cooperation, but had dropped the term ‘“‘edu- 
cational”’ entirely. 


The Consultants Persuade 

The NEA Consultant, while not minimizing the 
importance of cultural provisions, realized that unless 
specific references were made to education in the Char- 
ter, one of the most important ways of preserving 
peace through mutual understanding would be 
omitted. 

The NEA Consultant was invited to take part in 
the State Department’s ‘‘Our Foreign Policy’’ radio 
program on May 12. He was able to present the 
“case for education” on a nationwide hook-up, and 
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Tue Unrrep Nations CONFERENCE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


San Francisco, California 
June 18, 1945 
Dear Mr. Chase, 

Thank you for your letter of May 23, regarding the impor- 
tance of education in connection with the proposed United Na- 
tions Organization. 

In the course of this Conference, the United States Delegation 
has on several occasions gone on record as supporting fully all 
efforts to further cooperation among the nations in the cultural 
and educational field. More specifically, it introduced an amend- 
ment to the Charter which has been adopted by the competent 
Commission, according to which “educational”, as well as “cul- 
tural”, cooperation is to be mentioned in the Charter as one of 
the major objectives of the Economic and Social Council. 

We have, furthermore, gone on record as favoring the calling 
of an international conference which will have as its primary 
purpose the setting up of a permanent international organiza- 
tion on educational and cultural cooperation. This organization 
when established would be brought into relationship with the 


The Consultants from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Grange, the 
Farm Federation Bureau and other groups 
unanimously backed the Education Consul- 
tant’s proposals for restoring education to 
the Charter. 

During the time that the San Francisco 
Conference was taking place, the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
Senate unanimously passed resolutions urg- 
ing the establishment of an international 
educational and cultural organization. This 
showed the United States Delegation, in still 
another way, the overwhelming weight of 
favorable public opinion on the subject. 


U. S. Delegation Reconsiders 

Finally, the Consultants obtained a hear- 
ing with the United States Delegation and 
presented their proposals for amending the 


United Nations Organization. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 
Chairman 
United States Delegation 
Mr. Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 
401 North Ninth Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





1 am grateful for this expresion of interest in the Conference. 


Charter. The provisions for educational co- 
operation were among these recommenda- 
tions. The large press conference which was 
held immediately after the hearing resulted 
in the nation’s newspapers widely featuring 
the importance of the educators’ proposals. 

Impressed, the United States Delegation 
reconsidered, withdrew its previous objec- 
tions, and unanimously accepted the Educa- 
tion Consultants’ proposals. 


After due committee procedure, and ap- 








stated that ‘‘mutual understanding based on educa- 
tional cooperation, is vital to the success of the world 
organization that this Conference is building.’’ 


Several letters were sent by the Consultants to the 
United States Delegation, urging reconsideration of 
their decision to exclude educational provisions from 
the Charter. 


The Delegation replied that they considered that 
he term culture included education. Some people 
feared that specific mention of “‘education’’ might be 
interpreted as an open door to subversive propaganda 
in American schools. This, they felt, might jeopar- 
dize the Senate's ratification of the Charter as a whole. 

Members of the United States Delegation were not 
aware of the extent of public opinion favoring Char- 
ter provisions for education. 


Public Opinion Registers 


The United States Delegation was shown the re- 
sults of a Public Opinion Poll indicating that 84 per 
cent of the American people are in favor of inter- 
national cooperation in education. 

Scores of letters, resolutions, and telegrams, urging 
educational provisions in the Charter, reached the Dele- 
gation from teacher and lay groups all over the country. 
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proval by the other nations, clear-cut pro- 
visions for international cooperation in edu- 
cation were written into the final version of the 
United Nations Charter on International Organi- 
zation. 


What It Will Mean 


The way is now open, subject to Senate ratifica- 
tion of the Charter, to establishing an International 
Office of Education to carry out the educational pro- 
visions of the Charter. 


Only a beginning has been made in the direction 
of international cooperation in education. If the 
achievements of the teaching profession at San Fran- 
cisco are to mean anything, it will be up to the mem- 
bers of the profession to follow up, year after year, 
the opportunities provided for education by the Con- 
ference. 


The “First Day” Ends 


So, with the signing of the Charter by the 50 
United Nations, the “‘first day of international school”’ 
was officially over. Good progress had been made 
in solving some of the problems of international or- 
ganization. Already a great deal had been learned 
about cooperation among nations. More lessons to 
learn loom ahead. 
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by Ewing 


HAT does it mean to teach? There are sev- 
W oi ways in which we might answer this 
question. We might consult the dictionary. 
We might ask a professor of education. Or better still, 
we might visit classes and see what teachers really do. 
Last year I visited more than a hundred classrooms. 
It was a remarkable chance to see what teachers mean 
by “‘teaching.’’ Too frequently in the so-called sub- 
ject-matter fields the term ‘‘to teach’’ means to try to 
impart information which has been classified and sys- 
tematized into memorizable units in a textbook. 
Under this conception of teaching, the ‘‘subject 
matter’ to be taught has been settled. It consists of 
‘“facts’’—the 100 arithmetic combinations, some three 
to four thousand spelling words, facts about the eight 
parts of speech, thousands of poorly related facts in 
history and geography. Some of these facts, of course, 
are extremely valuable and easily transferred to life 
situations outside the school. Too many of them, 
however, have importance only in the eyes of the 
teacher and within the four walls of the schoolroom. 
In one class, for example, I saw the students spend 
two periods working textbook problems on telephone 
rates which involved the question of whether it would 
be more economical to pay a flat rate or to take a 
service which charged for all calls above a certain mini- 
mum. No one in the class inquired about the local tele- 
phone rates. There was no local telephone book in 
the class. In this situation, to teach meant to work 
the rate problems in the book, with complete dis- 
regard for the real purpose of such instruction, namely, 
to learn how to work local telephone rate problems. 
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What Does 


It Mean 


To Teach 
? 


Condensed from The News Letter. 


by EDGAR DALE 
Professor of Education and Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University 






During a meeting at which the curriculum of a 
certain high school was explained to parents, no 
teacher or administrator ever suggested that hi¥h 
school had something to do with rich and intelligent 
living, with health, with fine arts, with civic par- 
ticipation, with economic competence. To teach well 
in this high school is to carry on those activities which 
get students into an Eastern college. The bewildered 
parents gave uneasy acquiescence to this definition of 
teaching. 


What Students Think 


Now what do you discover when you go to young- 
sters themselves and inquire what they mean by good 
teaching or ‘‘a good teacher’? Two traits of the 
good teacher rank high on their list. They say that 
they like teachers who are “‘sympathetic’’ and who 
can “explain things well.”’ 

Here we are on the trail of an acceptable definition 
of what it means to teach. Webster defines sympathy 
as “reciprocal liking and understanding arising from 
community of interests.’" “Two key words here are 
“reciprocal” and ‘‘community.’’ Teaching is a shar- 
ing process, a two-direction process—not a one-way 
affair. It is intercommunication. It includes the 
collision, the reaction and interaction of minds. 

Now if teaching is a process of reciprocity, of 
mutuality, we will rule out authoritarian, one-way 
communication. This does not mean, however, that 
the teacher is any less the expert, any less the mature, 
informed guide of the immature. But learning blos- 
soms in a mood of mutuality. To teach well, that 
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mood must permeate the classroom, or the shop, or 
the home—wherever teaching takes place. 


An “Artist” Teacher 

Let me give an example of teaching that I saw re- 
cently in an Ohio classroom. It was an eighth-grade 
class of children whose physical handicaps were com- 
pensated for, in part, by an “‘artist’’ teacher. The 
class had undertaken a conversation project, with a 
school victory garden occupying a focal place in their 
study. The class, with expert guidance from the 
teacher, had divided up the jobs. The husky boys 
dug the garden. The children with weak hearts tested 
the seeds. Others wrote for bulletins, and all pupils 
read them. 

A planning session which I saw was one of the 
most moving pieces of teaching I have ever seen. 
The teacher called the class together and they brought 
each other up to date and worked out new respon- 
sibilities. There was continuous evidence of ‘“‘re- 
ciprocal liking and understanding arising from com- 
munity of interests.’’ The expertness came from 
experimenting, not from teacher or textbook dogma. 
The classroom atmosphere was warm and friendly. 

So much for the artist teacher who works with 
her pupils to build a mood of mutuality, of sharing, 
of working things out together. What about the 
other trait so highly prized by students, that of “‘ex- 
plaining things well?’’ To explain is to make plain. 
The word is derived from explanare, which means 
‘‘to spread out.’’ Thus the teacher, in cooperation 
with her pupils, helps make plain what the learning 
job is. The learning job is ‘‘spread out’ so that they 
can see what needs to be done. 

The students will meet from time to time for 
further “explaining.” They may explain to each 
other by discussion. They may have certain explana- 
tions visualized for them by a film. The teacher may 
make a demonstration. There may be a field trip. 
The learning job is broken up into manageable parts. 
The same “‘explanations’’ will not work for all stu- 
dents. Some will need more ‘“‘explanation’”’ than 
others. 


What About Audio Visual Aids? 

The definition of effective teaching presented here 
may help us see more clearly what is involved in the 
improvement of teaching through the use of audio- 
visual aids. We must not permit a limited and meager 
concept of teaching to dominate the way in which 
we use these new media. Already, for example, we 
note criticisms, of which the following are some com- 
mon examples: “Children are brought into an audi- 
torium to see a film. . . . There is no preparation or 
follow-up. . . . We have to see a certain film at a 
certain time whether we are ready for it or not... . 
There was no tie-up with other audio-visual materials. 

.. There was no real discussion, only questions and 
answers. ... The teacher and the pupils accepted the 
biased material in the film without question or com- 
ment.” 

It is obvious that what is at fault here is a mistaken 
conception of teaching. A course in audio-visual 
education will not help a teacher if her fundamental 
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ideas are wrong. She will merely learn to do better 
what she ought not to do at all. Thus we see that 
improved materials alone will not provide the an- 
swer. If the teacher sees her role as that of a sym- 
pathetic guide to a group of children who are trying 
to solve their own problems, then teaching aids are 
seen as media. They are the media, the agents which 
help transmit understandings. “They are the means, 
and not the ends. 

But the error into which we commonly fall is to 
assume that the materials represent the ends of learn- 
ing and not the means. We have confused the process 
with the product. That same danger exists with 
audio-visual materials. They may actually become 
the curriculum. To teach will then mean to memo- 
rize their content. Or, ignoring the need for pro- 
viding for individual differences, we may mechan- 
ically use audio-visual materials with little regard to 
their role in a cooperative sharing of ideas. Indeed, 
the concreteness and specificity of certain audio-visual 
materials may truly make them more authoritarian 
than is the textbook. They may merely be used as 
a one-way communication process, rather than to 
facilitate intercommunication. 


Fancy Frosting on a Stale Cake 

Of course we must move ahead and guide our 
teachers, both old and new, in the use of these audio- 
visual materials. But we must be careful not to put 
fancy frosting on a stale cake. We need new pictures 
in our heads as to what it means to teach. The pic- 
tures we now have often reflect those by which we 
were taught. And unless we are careful we may 
teach as we were taught—not as we were taught to 
teach. 

In the past, we have sometimes visualized the 
teacher as a scholar, as a specialist in subject matter, 
as one speaking with authority. Now no one would 
argue with the idea that the teacher should know 
what she is teaching. But neither should she forget 
whom she is teaching. Or she may come to love 
scholarship more than she does scholars. 


The picture of the teacher as a drill-master is, of 
course, very widespread. Many think of the school 
as a place where learning is disagreeable and, of neces- 
sity, drilled into the head of the youngsters with the 
authority of a hardboiled sergeant. There is, of 
course, a real place for thoughtful practice in all learn- 
ing, but the things which we learn best are those 
which make sense to us. If they don’t make sense, 
if they aren’t used, they will be forgotten. 

We do need to improve the way in which teachers 
use audio-visual materials. But the character and 
direction of that improvement must rest upon a 
broader concept of teaching and of the role of the 
teacher. The concept that best fits the intelligent 
use of audio-visual materials is that of the teacher 
as guide and counselor. Through all teaching mate- 
rials she helps pupils see what it means to live a 
friendly, intelligent, responsible life. We must not 
forget that many of our most important educational 
words are visual—illumination, insight, vision, en- 
lightenment. 
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of Superintendent Emeritus, the Roanoke County 

School Board on April 6, 1945, expressed the 
honor, respect, and love felt for him by those who 
have served with him and by those whom he has 
served so well and faithfully. His service in the 
schools of Roanoke County began in 1896 and con- 
tinued for almost half a century, with a short lapse 
from 1903 to 1906. 

Mr. Cook was educated in the public schools of 
Roanoke County, Roanoke College and the graduate 
school of the University of Virginia. He was first 
employed as teacher of the Norwich School in 1896 
and the next year became the principal of the Vinton 
Grammar School where he remained for five years. 
In 1905 he was appointed principal of the high school 
at Blacksburg from which he was called to become 
the Division Superintendent of the Roanoke County 
Schools June 1, 1906. 


|: conferring upon Roland Eugene Cook the title 


Remarkable Progress 

The schools of Roanoke County have made re- 
markable progress during Mr. Cook’s administration. 
The superintendent’s report of July 1, 1906, states 
that there were fifty-six one-room, three two-room 
and two schools with more than two rooms for white 
children and eleven one-room schools for colored. 
Seventy-two teachers were employed for approxi- 
mately six months at an average monthly salary of 
$37.38. The total enrollment for the county was 
3,578. 

The buildings were in poor condition, meagerly 
furnished and located on small, ill-kept plots of 
ground. There were 2,592 volumes in the school 
libraries. The curricula of the various schools were 
limited in purpose and narrow in scope. The pupils 
of the elementary schools devoted their time to the 
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Roland Eugene Cook 


Ptoneer, Progressive 


by MRS. ANNIE B. STIFF 
Principal, William Byrd Junior High School, 
Roanoke County 


mastery of the three R’s while the high school pupils 
in Vinton and Salem added history, Latin, physical 
geography, algebra and geometry to the minimum 
essentials prescribed for elementary pupils. The pub- 
lic schools of Roanoke County were still suffering 
from the stigma of pauperism which was attributed 
to them in the early days of public education in 
Virginia. 

A program of consolidation and improvement, 
though impeded by World War I, was well under 
way by 1920 when about half the white and one- 
third of the Negro schools had been consolidated. 
The transportation of pupils had begun some years 
earlier when a wagon was used to carry the children 
of an isolated community to Ft. Lewis School. 

In 1932 following a survey by a group of eminent 
educators a long-range building program, accom- 
panied by the adoption of improved techniques and 
the use of modern equipment, was initiated. With 
funds obtained from the Literary Fund, WPA grants 
and local sources four new modern high school build- 
ings, three for white, one for colored, and six elemen- 
tary school buildings were erected. Several other 
elementary school buildings were remodelled and en- 
larged. These additions provided adequate, comfort- 
able arrangements for 10,000 pupils and increased 
the total value of Roanoke County school property 
to $2,643,470. 

Twenty-seven buses provide transportation for 
3,780 pupils daily. The cafeterias furnish whole- 
some food at low cost to the pupils of each school. 
Libraries in each building house a combined total of 
more than 60,000 volumes. Maps, charts, labora- 
tories and visual aid equipment add to the efficiency 
of instruction. 

Since 1906 the instructional staff has grown to 
three hundred eight well-qualified members, capable 
of directing a broad modern program of studies em- 
bracing more than a hundred different courses. Classes 
in choral music and music appreciation have been pro- 
vided for every child and an annual music festival 
is an integral part of each year’s school work. Band 
instruction is provided for all high school pupils 
who elect to take it. 

The supervision of elementary schools, interrupted 
by the World War, was resumed in 1929 and a direc- 
tor of instruction was added to the staff in 1939. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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...about 
Slide Films 


by MAXWELL M. DESSER 
Lt. (jg), USNR 


From “A Report on Navy Training 
Films” in Business Screen Magazine. 


N the rapidly maturing family of audio-visual aids, 

the slide film is one of the children which has 

“grown-up.” Unfortunately, there are many 
users of audio-visual aids who fail to recognize the 
importance of the slide film and how it can be used 
most effectively. 

The slide film is graphic literature dressed up in 
the clothing of motion pictures. It combines the 
power of pictorial presentation that gives graphic 
literature its strength with the might of the motion 
picture to arrest instantaneously the attention of a 
group of people upon a single enlarged area. 

Slide films are of two types: the silent slide film 
which has printed descriptions and explanations on 
the film itself, and the sound slide film which carries 
the story expressed in illustrations supported by a 
recorded narration and other sound synchronized with 
the film. The nature of the subject matter governs, 
to a large extent, which type of slide film to be pro- 
duced. The chart presents some advantages of each 
type, and conditions which may determine whether 
the slide film should be silent or sound. 














In the process of producing a slide film, there are 
many important factors to be kept constantly in mind, 
but three essential considerations are: 


1. Sequence of Subjects 

The sequence and continuity of the story to be 
produced should be carefully organized. The sub- 
ject matter should be presented in a logical order with 
ideas grouped when sub-division is necessary. 


2. Seript and Illustration 

The script and illustration for each frame should 
have a direct relationship to each other. The subject 
matter mentioned in the script should appear in the 
illustration. In order to achieve this relationship, 
script and illustration for each individual frame 
should be planned together. In this manner the 
marriage between the script and the illus- 
tration is direct and complete. 























SILENT SLIDE FILM SOUND SLIDE FILM 
1. When subject matter is | 1. When sound helps to 
very detailed and compli- | portray or create the ac- 
cated and calls for concen- | tual conditions under 
trated and extended study | which the subject matter 
Condi- of each individual step or | exists (sounds of the 
~ process. jungle; motors, etc.). 
tions fa- 2. When the medium of | 2. When sound can lend 
vorable sound will not help to in- | clarity, emphasis, and 
for use: crease interest or promote | drama. (Modulation of 
reality (as in the case of | voice of narrator; voice of 
a technical or construc- two or more people; mu- 
tional picture). sical effects, etc.) 
3. When sound is actual- 
ly necessary — (teaching 
foreign languages; identi- 
fication of sound; etc.). 
4. When motion may be 
suggested through sound; 
(creating an impression of 
movement). 
1. The film can be paced 1. It is easier to listen to 
at any desired speed and | a narrator while studying 
turned back easily to a the illustration than to 
frame previously shown. read and study the picture 
| Some 2. Projector can be turned | simultaneously. 
off for discussion pur- 2. Sound helps to keep 
of the poses and then continued | the audience more atten- 
| Advan- without having to syn- tive. 
tages chronize a record. 3. Sound is a ‘‘natural’’ 
| 3. Projector is sufficient element. (We are accus- 
equipment. No need for | tomed to hearing things). 
additional equipment to 
play records. 
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3. Emphasis 


When emphasis is applied to any part 
of the script, the subject being emphasized 
should appear clearly in the illustration. 
Here the application of an arrow, circle, or 
other means of gaining added visual atten- 
tion can be utilized. Superimposing printed 
words and an arrow over the illustration 
help to achieve rapid identification and em- 
phasis. When arrows are used for emphasis, 
care should be taken to design them so as 
to cover that part of the illustration of least 
importance. This can be accomplished by 
using short and stubby or long and thin 
arrows. Keep art work functional and 
script and design simple. 

When the subject matter of a slide film is 
complicated in the extreme, the use of color 
can contribute emphasis, clarity and interest. 
For example, symbols in color which show 
the flow of electricity or liquids in intricate 
devices have proven valuable. Color has 
been useful, too, in statistical presentations. 
When used functionally, color can contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness of many slide film 
subjects. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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A Salt-water Aquarium—(1) Killifish; (2) Sea anemone; (3) Oyster; 
(4) Eel; (5) Blue crab; (6) Periwinkle; (7) Sea lettuce. 


EACHERS of biology and general science in 
tidewater Virginia will find a salt-water aqua- 
rium a useful teaching aid. Some teachers believe 
that it is difficult to get these aquaria properly 
balanced and to maintain them. Such is not the case. 
There are but two factors which may cause diffi- 
culties: (1) overcrowding; and (2) excessive heat. 
For the beginner, it is advisable not to set up an 
aquarium until late in September or early in October, 
when cooler weather favors the survival of aquarium 
plants and animals. Use small organisms and not 
too many of them. 


What to Include 


From experience, it is evident that some organisms 
adapt themselves more readily to life in an aquarium 
than others. Also, organisms that pray on others 
need to be segregated. 

One very satisfactory and easily kept aquarium 
may contain a medium-sized oyster, several peri- 
winkles, barnacles, a small blue crab, and two or 
three shrimps. These animals survive well together, 
and may be kept satisfactorily in a two-quart tank. 
A considerable amount of sea lettuce, abundant in 
tidewater rivers and bays, should be used for aeration. 

An aquarium containing mud crabs, sea anemones, 
two killifish, several periwinkles, and some sea lettuce 
offers further interesting material. 


How to Set Up the Aquarium 

Secure the cleanest sand available. Place about an 
inch and a half on the bottom of your aquarium 
and wash it by adding water, stirring, and decanting 
until the sand settles and the water is clear within 
a minute or two. 

Now place the oyster, barnacles, and sea anemones 
in the tank where they can be easily seen. Add 
clean salt water, secured where the materials were 
collected, and introduce the remaining animals and 
the sea lettuce. Keep the tank covered and place it 
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Why Not a 


7 Salt-water Aquarium 


by ROBERT S. BAILEY 
Instructor in Science, Christchurch School 


in a cool place out of the direct sunlight. A 
north or west window does well. If neces- 
sary, a piece of cardboard may be placed 
between the tank and the window to ex- 
clude excessive light. 
Half-gallon aquarium tanks, obtainable from any 
supply house for about $1.50 are satisfactory. Larger 
ones, though desirable, are not necessary. The mate- 
rials listed above can be kept in the small containers 
without too much crowding. Gallon jars commonly 
used for packing mayonnaise, fruits, or other foods 
may be used. Whatever the type of aquaria used, 
it should be covered with a glass cover. This is to 
keep out dust and bacteria, to keep the animals in, 
and to prevent excessive evaporation. 


Maintaining the Aquarium 


It is not necessary to change the water in your 
aquarium unless some animal dies and bacterial growth 
occurs. If you are able to secure salt water without 
much difficulty, you may assure success by changing 
the water weekly for the first three or four weeks. 
If you do this, you may start your aquarium while 
the weather is still hot. It will not be necessary to 
change the water from October to April, and a fresh 
set-up in April will last until June. 


Feeding the organisms is not a difficult problem. 
Secure a can of tropical fish food (goldfish food may 
be used, but it is not recommended). Feed daily 
a small amount; no more than the animals will con- 
sume within fifteen or twenty minutes. During cold 
weather you will find that much less food is consumed 
and feeding may be done every two or three days 
instead of daily. 


Keep a box or flowerpot of rich earth with earth- 
worms in it and feed a chopped up worm occasionally. 
Earthworms may be obtained out-of-doors during all 
seasons except when the ground is frozen or very 
dry. A little red meat or liver may be fed occasion- 
ally. Never place any spoiled meat in an aquarium! 


The crabs will eat but little, if anything, during 
the cold months, but along in March or April they 
will become ravenous. Feed them all they will eat— 
earthworms, a little red meat, or meal worms will be 
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greedily accepted. The fish food will be ample for 
all the other organisms. 


How to Secure Materials 

Armed with a strong dip net and two or three 
large jars, go to any river or creek shore in tidewater 
Virginia where the water is not rough. You will 
find your killifish in shallow water. Run him in 
towards the beach, and when he has gotten where the 
water is only a few inches deep, scoop him up! If he 
seems too illusive for this method, place some broken 
up crab, or even bread crumbs, in your net and stand 
patiently with its edge resting on the bottom. Mr. 
Killifish will come right in! 

You will see the periwinkles on the pilings of 
wharves or on the spear grass along the edge of the 
water. Help yourself. The small blue crabs suitable 
for your purpose are also in shallow water. They 
must be dipped up quickly. If you have had no ex- 
perience at this, get someone who knows how to catch 
what you need—or keep trying until you succeed. 

The shrimp may be dipped up around old pilings, 
usually in several feet of water. You may employ 
similar tactics to those you used on the killifish. 

Sea anemones are small—seldom more than three- 
quarters of an inch long in the Rappahannock River 
around Urbanna—but may be located on nearly any 
old rotting wood which has been in the water for a 
long time. One of the easiest ways to collect these 
is to pull off a piece of bark which still clings to an 
old piling, and in this manner you may collect both 
sea anemones and barnacles. 

Although oysters are often found 
in shallow water and can be picked 
up in your hands at low tide, you 
may have to visit an oysterman or 
packing house for these. If you are 
not familiar with the methods used 
in catching oysters, you will gain 
much valuable information by going 
out with an oysterman to his 
grounds for a few hours. ~ Sang, 

Eels are found in shallow water 
where there is much grass or decay- 
ing plants. Simply pick up a net 
full of decaying plants and examine 
it. Mud crabs may be picked up in 
this same manner, but may be more 
successfully secured by pulling apart 
a well rotted worm-eaten piece of 
wood. There are several species of 
small crabs in the Rappahannock 
and the other rivers which enter 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Sea lettuce will be found washed 
up along the beach. It is brilliant 
green and resembles lettuce. As it 
is an alga, it has no stems, veins, 
or leaves. 


Teaching Values of the Aquarium 


The aquarium will attract the interest of the chil- 
dren in the grades as well as those in high school. 
Although many will be acquainted with such organ- 
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Sea Anemone 
Sea Lettuce 





Barnacle 


AQUARIUM ORGANISMS — 
Simple drawings of the organisms 
used in aquaria placed with the 
tanks will help pupils to associate 
the proper names with each. 


isms as the oyster, barnacle, blue crab, and periwinkle, 
they will not likely have recognized the mud crabs, 
the sea anemone, the shrimp, and sea lettuce. To 
know the organisms which are common in their local- 
ity and to recognize their beauty has its own cultural 
values. 

Questions will arise about the feeding habits of 
these organisms. The fact that they consume but 
little food and are relatively inactive during the winter 
months indicates that in their natural habitat they 
go through a period of hibernation. The greatly in- 
creased appetite during the spring results in growth in 
the crab, and it will probably shed during March or 
April. If so, the method by which crustacea shed 
their exoskeletons may be observed. 

If the crab happened to have lost one of its ap- 
pendages before shedding, the power of regeneration 
is graphically demonstrated by the appearance of a 
new claw after it has shed. 

Barnacles, feeding by waving their cilliated ap- 
pendages through the water, never fail to attract 
attention. Many boys and girls who have lived in 
tidewater all their lives have never seen barnacles 
feeding. The barnacles’ sensitiveness to light and 
vibration may be demonstrated, for when you pass a 
shadow across them while they are feeding actively 
in sunlight, they will immediately stop or slow up, 
and a sudden tap on the side or top of the aquarium 
will produce a similar result. 

The cilia on the barnacle’s jointed appendages is 
beautiful to behold under the microscope. If a 
barnacle is crushed in the jaws of 
a heavy pair of forceps and placed 
immediately under the microscope, 
mounted in water, the movement 
of the arms and cilia may both be 
observed for a long period of time. 
This examination will also reveal 
why the barnacle is classified as a 
crustacean. During the winter bar- 
nacles pass through periods of ac- 
tivity and periods of rest. You may 
find exuvae of these animals from 
time to time on the sand of your 
aquarium. 

The feeding of the oyster is an- 
other interesting phenomenon. The 
oyster may be observed opening its 
shell, protruding its mantle, and 
snapping its valves shut to clean out 
refuse. A gentle tap on the aquarium 
will cause it to close its valves as a 
precautionary measure, indicating 
its sensitivity to stimulae. 

Knowing that the oyster and 
barnacle feed on microorganisms, it 
will be interesting to see what or- 
ganisms of this nature are present 
in the aquarium. An examination 
of a few drops of water which the oyster is circulat- 
ing through its gills will usually reveal several va- 
rieties of diatoms, flagellates, and ciliates. 

The feeding of a sea anemone is one of the most 

(Continued on page 36) 
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a new campaign whereby schools and colleges 

may conduct War Savings campaigns to finance 
hospital equipment. A successfully completed $3,000 
campaign will entitle a school or college to have its 
name put on a hospital bed. 


This plan has been approved by the Army Sur- 
geon General’s Office, the Navy Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, and the Air Surgeon Army Air Forces. 
Further approval has been obtained from the Com- 
manding General, Headquarters Third Service Com- 
mand, the area in which Virginia is located. 

There are twelve Army and Navy hospitals in 
Virginia. A list of the hospitals in which the decals 
will be placed will be available shortly. Enthusiastic 
endorsements of the plan are being received from the 
commanding officers of the various hospitals. 

Colonel Percy E. Duggins, Commanding Officer 
of the McGuire General Hospital, Richmond, writes: 
“IT have read your letter with a great deal of interest. 
I can assure you we will be very glad to help in your 
campaign in any way possible. Placing these decal- 
comanias on the beds seems to be such a small way 
to assist. We shall be very happy to do this... .” 

Colonel H. L. Conner, Commanding Officer of 
the Woodrow Wilson General Hospital, Staunton, 
writes: “‘. . . I can assure you that we shall co- 
operate in every possible way. . . . I hope that the 
coming campaign will be even more successful than 


the last.” U. S. Naval Hospital at Norfolk, AAF 
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Regional Station Hospital at Langley Field, and U. S. 
Naval Hospital at Fort Eustis are among the cooperat- 
ing hospitals. 

Each school that completes its campaign should 
report to the Virginia Education War Savings Com- 
mittee, 214 North Fifth Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. A special form has been prepared to report 
the results of the campaign. The decalcomanias will 
be made out in this office; one copy will be sent to 
the school and the other copy sent to the hospital in 
Virginia which the school designates. 

A special decalcomania in red and blue ink has 
been prepared, reading as follows: 





TO SPEED YOUR RECOVERY 


the students and teachers of 
(school) 
(street address) 
(city and state) 
have successfully completed a War Bond and 


Stamp Campaign to help finance the hospital 
facilities YOU are using. 


If you will send them your name and ad- 
dress, they would like to write to you. 











This year the Army has had to provide new hos- 
pitals with a total capacity of 70,000 additional beds. 
The Navy is building hospital facilities for 10,000 
more sick and wounded men. 


Your School Can Help 
Your school can help finance these! Hospitals vary 
in cost, of course. Permanent general hospitals may 
cost as much as $10,000 per bed. Temporary or 
convalescent hospitals cost much less. Three thou- 
sand dollars has been agreed upon as a good, general- 
purpose cost estimate, however. 


And so for each $3,000 War Saving hospital cam- 
paign your school completes, a marker may be placed 
on a hospital bed. YOUR CLASS can play its part 
in the school’s campaign by buying Bonds and 
Stamps equaling the price of individual items of hos- 
pital equipment and supplies: Care for One Man 
for One Day, $5.00; Crutches, $1.00; Adjustable 
Bed, $28.50; Wheel Chair, $20.00. 


For a complete list of equipment and supplies that 
can be purchased, see the September issue of Schools 
At War. A full-color poster featuring the hospital 
campaign will appear as the center spread of this 
issue. A sales progress chart is also included. Spe- 
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ospital Equipment 


by EDWARD ALVEY, Jr. 


Chairman, Virginia Education War Savings Committee 





cial plays, radio scripts, and posters featuring the 
campaign are in preparation. 






Virginia’s Quota is 605 Beds 

The schools of America are asked to ‘‘purchase’”’ 
35,000 hospital units between the opening of school 
and the Christmas vacation. VIRGINIA’S QUOTA 
IS 605 BEDS. In the Jeep Campaign we sold more 
than ten times our quota. We must not fail this 
time. Some of the largest general hospitals in the 
country are in our own state. Let us show our 
fighting men how much we appreciate their sacrifice 
and sell War Stamps and Bonds to provide the equip- 
ment that they need! 


School Sales Set New Record! 


D Again the school sales of War Stamps and Bonds 

a in Virginia have reached a new high! In the session 

of 1942-43, school sales totaled $7,500,000; in 

1943-44, they reached $10,000,000; in 1944-45, 

the total sales actually reported were $15,400,843.89! 
This total is distributed as follows: 

Public schools (114 out of 120 di- 
visions reporting) 

Catholic schools (Data compiled by 
Father Francis J. Byrne, Superin- 


are Se Relea. 


$13,828,475.86 


tendent) ges 587,967.90 
Colleges (Reports from 14 out of 
DES “il dak si> Fate ome 984,400.13 





Grand Total $15,400,843.89 


i No figures are available indicating the. total re- 
sults of the schools’ participation in the Seventh 
campaign, but it is known that the Seventh saw the 

y | greatest support from Virginia school children ever 
ven a single campaign. 
The school children of Richmond rang door bells 
ind not only took subscriptions, but actually handled 


the money. When their efforts were completed, 
$633,000 in E bonds had been sold. 


Halifax County school children in the four-day 
period of the Bond Drive made through the schools 
a sold a total of $217,368.75 in E bonds at purchase 
prices. Mr. DeJarnette, chairman of the Bond Drive 
for Halifax County, reported that as a result of the 
vork of the schools, Halifax County was among the 
leaders in the whole United States. 


Children in the Urbanna school of Middlesex 
» County sold $144,975 worth of bonds during the 
al Seventh War Loan Drive. Of this amount, $41,475 
was in E bonds. This represented an outstanding 
record for a school of 74 pupils. 
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Will your school accept this two-fold objective 
for fall? 


(1) By October 12, Columbus Day, qualify for 
the Schools-at-War flag showing that at least 90 
per cent of your students are buying stamps each 
month or oftener. A special “We Finished the 
Job” citation and insignia for school flags will be 
presented to schools which maintain their 90 per 
cent participation record during the winter and 
spring. 

(2) By Christmas vacation, complete at least 
one War Bond campaign to finance one or more 
hospital units at $3,000 each. 


**Now that Victory is ours, the Treasury is more 
than ever counting on the support of the schoels 
to sustain their continuing Savings Program at 
least through Spring, 1946”, says Daniel Melcher, 
Director, Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion. 


“Will you remind the teachers that just as our 
boys didn’t get home on V-J Day, our homefront 
job isn’t finished either? 


“School aid is particularly crucial in the months 
ahead if- we are to educate the public on the 
menace of postwar inflation and the necessity for 
continued war financing during reconversion.” 


School reports of campaigns and flags should 
be sent to the Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee, 214 North Fifth Street, Richmond. 
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Busy Education Week In Alexandria 


by MARY WALLER DICKINSON 
George Washington High School, Alexandria 


O.the efforts put into American Education 

Week bring any real dividends in improved 

public understanding and support? Can these 
dividends be increased by careful planning? Our 
experience in Alexandria suggests the answers. 


For several years the principals and the Super- 
intendent, of schools in Alexandria have been build- 
ing up an interest in American Education Week. Last 
November the observance was under the direction of 
a special committee of the Alexandria Education As- 
sociation, which had the enthusiastic and able sup- 
port of Superintendent T. C. Williams. ‘The scope 
of activities was far-reaching and inclusive and we 
feel that the results were more than good. 


Plans Made Early 


Plans were begun before the close of the preceding 
session and a tentative program set up. By the middle 
of October, the machinery was ready to be set in mo- 
tion, with every school in the city in complete coopera- 
tion. When the date arrived, all teachers and pupils 
were prepared to enter with zest into the activities 
planned. Not until the week was over and the com- 
mittee began to review the results of the program, 
did we realize the vast scope of activities. Some of 
the high-lights may be summarized as follows: 


1. A twenty-page information bulletin of the 
Alexandria Public Schools, distributed to the patrons 
through the pupils. (This has been done for a 
number of years.) 


2. Five radio programs over the several Washing- 
ton stations, including talks by Superintendent Wil- 
liams, Alan Beamer, city supervisor of industrial arts 
education, Albert Doran, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation at George Washington High School, W. H. 
Pitts, principal, Parker Gray High School (Negro), 
and music from the various schools for each program. 


3. Outdoor posters in front of every school. 


4. Posters made by the art classes and placed in 
store windows. 


5. Demonstrations of classwork in store windows. 


6. Exchange speakers with the American Legion 
and the PTA. 


7. Letters to civic and fraternal organizations and 
clergymen, offering programs or assistance in getting 
speakers. 


8. Speeches by high school pupils before the va- 
rious civic clubs. 


9. A special issue of The Surveyor, George Wash- 
ington High School student publication. 
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10. Films secured from the NEA running through- 
out the week in all local theaters. 


11. Articles on some phase of “‘Education for New 
Tasks,’ appearing every day in the local and Wash- 
ington papers. 


12. Book fairs and teas for patrons in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


13. “Open House”’ night at the George Washing- 
ton High School, including a program by the Music 
Department, displays of class work from the several 
departments and ending with a social hour in the 
cafeteria where refreshments were served by the Home 
Economics Classes. 


14. A dinner conference at the George Washing- 
ton High School to which representatives from the 
various civic and fraternal organizations were in- 
vited. The Superintendent, members of the School 
Board, and the City Council led the discussion on 
future plans for school improvements, with various 
other guests participating. 


15. A special committee, from the Alexandria 
Woman's Club, acting under the suggestion of PTA 
and teacher members of that organization, making a 
survey of the city schools and continuing their work 
as a permanent function of its annual program. 


Two Outcomes 


It is impossible to measure the results of such a 
program in tangible terms, but the leaders in our 
association are all agreed that there are certainly two 
very noticeable outcomes: 

First, there are signs of a growing interest and an 
enthusiasm for the cause of education among the 
citizens of Alexandria; and 

Second, there is an increasing sense of unity and a 
steady growth in professional spirit among the teach- 
ers. 

We believe the latter is due principally to the 
division of labor in this particular project. An effort 
was made to make everyone in the system, from the 
superintendent to the first grader, feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the success of American Education 
Week and in a large measure that goal was achieved. 


The committee for next session has already been 
appointed and plans are being made for an enlarged 
program. Our hope is to bring the cause of education 
to every citizen in Alexandria, believing that in so 
doing, we shall be performing a very necessary part 
in bringing peace and order to a war-torn world. 
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Recreation Center For Rural Youth 


by MRS. CLARENCE CAMPBELL 
Teacher, Caroline High School, Bowling Green 


CC ORE recreation”’ is one of the chief needs 
\ | of rural youth, according to a survey of 
opinion made at V.P.I. sometime ago. 

For the past twenty-five years the greatest need 
of our country, not only our outlying communities 
but our county seat as well, has been the need of 
directed recreation for our teen-agers. Various or- 
ganizations have tried in various ways to meet this 
need spasmodically in different ‘sections of Our coun- 
ty. None of these attempts resulted in establishing a 
youth center on a lasting or satisfactory basis. 

Finally the war and the establishment of the A. P. 
Hill Military Reservation intensified the need to a 
point where we felt that something must be done. 


This is What We Did 


Before the first meeting of our Parent Teachers 
Association in the fall of 1944, we sent a note to 
each family inviting parents and pupils to a social 
get-together in the gymnasium at the conclusion of 
the business meeting. The gymnasium presented a 
gala appearance that evening, with flags and flowers 
and colorful refreshments. Decorations and refresh- 
ments were furnished by our home economics group. 
Two hundred and fifty guests attended this affair, 
which featured folk dances. Favorites were the eight- 
columned Virginia Reel and the ‘‘Square-sets,’” which 
are now being revived enthusiastically. As one of 
our patrons called the figures, parents, grandparents, 
teachers and pupils joined in the fun. 

Thus our youth center at Caroline High School was 
born. 

At the next P.T.A. meeting we perfected our plans 
for directed recreation. Five patrons, two teachers, 
and a pupil from each homeroom were named to 
form a standing committee to develop the project. 
We met in the principal’s office to take a survey of 
our needs and list our possibilities. We decided to 
start with a simple program and branch out. In the 
beginning, we planned get-togethers in the gym on 
the first and third Friday evenings of each month. 
Soon the demand led to scheduling meetings every 
Friday, except when other entertainment conflicted. 

Attendance was limited to pupils and graduates of 
Caroline High School, and their house guests by spe- 
cial permission. Patrons are welcomed at all times. 
The regulations included staying from the beginning 
of the program until the close. The driveway around 
the school was well lighted and no sitting in parked 
cars was allowed. Both smoking and drinking were 
taboo. Two teachers were to chaperone each gather- 
ing and aid two members of the student committee 
in planning the program for the evening. 

The program is divided usually into three parts: 

(1) Games, 

(2) Group singing with a student directing and 

another at the piano, using our home mimeo- 
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graphed song sheets, 
(3) Dancing—Paul Jones, Virginia Reels, and 
“ask a partner.” 

The music was a problem in spite of the willing 
service of volunteers. At last we secured a juke box. 
We paid $6.00 a week for the rental and service of 
this box, including a change in records every two 
weeks. A dime deposited in the box by each pupil 
upon entering for the evening covers this expense. 
If there is a deficit, the P.T.A. takes care of the bal- 
ance. The juke box is also used for special parties, 
such as the Christmas party given by the patrons and 
the Valentine party by the home economics depart- 
ment. 


We Look Ahead 


Thus we have made a beginning in helping our 
teen-agers learn how to spend their leisure hours. 
Gradually we are extending our program. Already 
we have one table tennis set. In order to carry out 
our program during vacation time, we appealed to 
the Ruritan Club to help us to build a ‘“‘swimming 
hole’’ on a near-by farm. Here lessons in swimming 
and diving will be given. An open-air fire place is 
to become the center for weinie roasts and beach 
parties, for open-air suppers following nature and 
treasure hunts, and for group singing and story 
hours. At least twice a month during vacation time 
we hope to open the gymnasium for dancing and 
the library for checking out books. 

In developing the Caroline youth center, the teach- 
ers have given willingly of their time. The P.T.A. 
has supported the project whole-heartedly. Our 
local newspaper has carried articles and editorials de- 
scribing and endorsing what we are trying to do. 
The young people have entered into the program with 
zest and a real sense of responsibility. 

The reaction of students to the program is indicated 
by the enthusiastic statements of the presidents of the 
four high school classes. The reaction of the public 
is summed up in the following statement by E. A. 
Thompson, a minister of the community: 

“Is the directed recreational program of Caroline 
High School worth-while? Emphatically yes! For 
some time after coming to this county I was deeply 
distressed in that our young people had so limited a 
field of recreation. The vigor of their youth was 
suppressed in many cases; worse than that, in still 
others it was being expended in cheap dance halls 
and in parking. 

““My people and I welcome this undertaking as 
the best thing for our youth that has had its incep- 
tion in our county in recent years. Because of it and 
other similar efforts our future nation will have bet- 
ter citizens and parents. Without such programs 
our nation would inevitably lapse into a state of 
moral decay.” 
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Guidance Program Works in Culpeper 


by R. R. TOLBERT 
Principal, Culpeper High School 


present situation and in planning for their fu- 

ture, Culpeper High School has an organized 
Program of Guidance. What follows will tell you 
something of how it works and, perhaps, why. 


¥. O assist students in adjusting themselves to their 


Organization For Guidance 

Heading the program is a committee of four faculty 
members appointed by the principal on the basis of 
their training and interest in guidance. These teach- 
ers represent the various phases of the work of the 
school and also the different class groups. The 
chairman of the committee, a freshman teacher, has 
a full period each day for guidance activities, includ- 
ing counseling. The assistant principal, a senior 
sponsor, has two free periods each day, a part of 
which time is used for counseling and other guidance 
activities. The third member of the committee, the 
librarian who has a sophomore homeroom, is avail- 
able for counseling throughout the day. The indus- 
trial arts teacher, a junior sponsor, is the fourth mem- 
ber of the committee. This committee as a group, 
in addition to activities carried on as individuals, 
sets up objectives of guidance and makes recommenda- 
tions to the faculty. These are discussed at faculty 
meeting and plans are set up as an outgrowth of 
these discussions. 


Each Teacher Has a Part 


Each teacher participates in the program through 
the homeroom, through individual conferences with 
pupils and parents, through the study of individual 
pupils in her group, and through the use of the re- 
sults of standard tests. 

Much of the guidance work is done through the 
homeroom. A thirty-minute activity period is pro- 
vided daily in the schedule. “Two of these periods 
per month are designated as homeroom periods for 
group guidance. On other days except when there 
is an assembly, pupils, not engaged in clubs or activi- 
ties meeting at this time, have an opportunity to con- 
fer with their homeroom teachers or class teachers. 
There is no set homeroom program prepared for the 
entire school; but each homeroom teacher, with the 
assistance of the officers of her room and committees, 
plans these programs around the needs of the group. 
Homeroom teachers have the responsibility of keep- 
ing the individual records of the pupils in her room. 

The schedule is arranged so that homeroom teach- 
ers, with a few exceptions, teach each child in their 
room at least one period each day. Most of these 
teachers also have one study period per day, a part of 
which time may be used for conferences with stu- 
dents. In addition to this time, each teacher is in 
her room fifteen minutes before and fifteen minutes 


after school for assisting pupils with problems. The 
home economics and distributive education teachers 
have a period each for conferences. 

Generally, there is close cooperation between class- 
room teachers and homeroom teachers in the study of 
pupils. Classroom teachers hand to homeroom teach- 
ers written reports of conferences they hold with 
pupils and parents. 


Instruments of Guidance 

Instruments of guidance include a cumulative record 
in the form of a folder beginning in the first grade 
which comes to the high school with the child. Per- 
sonality ratings, health records, scholastic records, 
test scores, activities records, and any other bits of 
pertinent information are inserted in the folder after 
the child reaches high school. These records remain 
in the hands of the homeroom teacher during the 
school year and are filed in the principal’s office at the 
end of the year. 

Intelligence tests are given to all freshmen. Achieve- 
ment tests have been given annually from grade 
four through high school. Results are analyzed and 
charts and graphs are prepared for each pupil and 
are available for the teachers. 

Vocational information is collected by the librarian 
and chairman of the guidance committee. This con- 
sists of books, pamphlets, magazines, and slide films. 


Community Agencies 

In obtaining information about pupils now in 
school and employed on a part-time basis and pupils 
who have graduated or left school, the local em- 
ployers, the Chamber of Commerce, Retail Mer- 
chant’s Association, Welfare Department, Juvenile 
Court, County agent, ministers, and bankers cooperate 
with the school. Certain individuals in the com- 
munity also render valuable assistance in giving voca- 
tional information. “The Lions and Rotary Clubs 
assist in health problems where financial difficulties 
are involved. Another agency in the community 
which renders assistance to students is the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division, which has an area office in Culpeper, has 
also helped graduates. 


Placement 
Up until this year the principal and assistant prin- 
cipal have given information through the office to aid 
in the placement of graduates, but there has been no 
organized placement bureau. At this time there is 
a faculty placement committee, in addition to the 
administrative personnel, cooperating with the local 
Chamber of Commerce in locating and considering 
(Continued on page 36) 
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...Give A Virginian’s Share. 





Underwood & Underwood, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNOR COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR. 


To Virginia Educational Leaders: 


Virginians in October will be asked to finish another war job—one of financing the work of 19 vol- 
unteer war agencies and agencies of our allies. The effort will be a joint one under the direction 
of the Virginia War Fund and will be a part of the National War Fund campaign. 

While I regret that the war and its devastation has made this effort essential, I am happy to an- 
nounce that the nine regional vice-presidents and every other leader on a state or regional basis in our 
Virginia organization has accepted the task assigned. Virginia is asked to raise $1,806,850.00. 

As in the past the schools of Virginia will play an important part in the campaign by aiding us 
to spread the story of the need of the War Fund into homes throughout the state. Dr. E. L. Fox and 
his committee of the Virginia Education Association also can perform a fine service by making our 
people conscious of our interdependence in the future on the markets and products of foreign lands. 
The world is smaller today than ever before. We have become, as never before, truly citizens of the 
world, as well as of the United States. 


Virginia has not failed in a single home front activity; I sincerely hope that we shall not record a 
failure on this task. 


I shall look forward to the pleasure of working with you again this year. 
Sincerely, 
CotGaTE W. DARDEN, Jr. 
Honorary President. 
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To Vircinia EDUCATORS: 


Virginia in the future will be a part of the international picture 
as never before in her history. In the past foreign markets have 
had a decided influence on Virginia prosperity. The improvement 
in transportation, which has brought Europe and other parts of 
the world hours instead of days and weeks away from Virginia, 
will be a great factor in shaping our lives and occupations in the 
years ahead. 

For these reasons the VEA War Fund Committee feels that the 
National War Fund appeal gives you an invaluable opportunity 
to translate into action the story of world economics and the part 
they will play in our future lives. At the same time our future 
acceptance throughout the world will be influenced by the contri- 
butions that we make now to the recovery of war-torn countries, 
and the war shock will be softened by the morale-building you Foster Studio 
make possible by supporting the USO, War Prisoners Aid, the a 
United Seaman’s Service, and other war agencies of the War Fund. 

Virginia Education Association War Fund Committee stands ready to aid local educators and re- 
quests War Fund chairmen, to be found in every school division in Virginia, to tell the story of the 
War Fund. Materials will be supplied upon request by writing to J. Linwood Rice, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia War Fund, 711 Mutual Building, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

Plans are being made at 
this time to issue four current 
events publications to mail to 
each teacher in the state as an 
aid to your understanding of 
our dependence on world 
conditions in the future. 

Support the War Fund in 
your educational work this 
year. See past issues of the 
Virginia Journal for fine sug- 
gestions as to how this can be 
done. Call your local War 
Fund chairman and offer your 
aid. 


THE VEA WAR FUND 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE Colonial Studios 
W. Stirling King DR. E, L. FOX, Chairman R. M. Hazelwood 
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The National War Fund 


For Our Own—For Our Allies 
USO (United Service Organiza- American Relief for Holland 


tions ) American Relief for Italy 
United Seaman’s Service United Lithuanian Relief Fund 
War Prisoners Aid Friends of Luxembourg 
Philippine War Relief American Relief for Norway 
Belgian War Relief Society Polish War Relief 


United China Relief 


Riieadith: Wi tin Cun, United Yugoslav Relief Fund 


slovakia Refugee Relief Trustees 
American Relief for France U. S. Committee for the Care of 
Greek War Relief Association European Children. 


The National War Fund is a federation of the leading war- 
related appeals, with the exception of the Red Cross, for provid- 
ing comforts, hospitality and entertainment for our armed forces 
and merchant marine, recreational and educational materials for 
prisoners of war, and supplementary emergency war relief to the 
people of our Allies and to refugees from Axis oppression. 


In October, 1945, the National War Fund’s joint appeal for its nineteen member agencies will be 
presented for the third successive year to the American public through community war funds, linked 
in Community Chest cities with campaigns for established local services for health and welfare. There 
will be 43,000 individual soliciting committees in cities, towns and 
townships, raising funds for the National War Fund. 


These united campaigns will seek a total at least equal to last 


year’s goal of $250,000,000 of which National War Fund’s share 
was $115,000,000. Forty million contributors generously over- 
subscribed the appeal in 1944. 


You Can Help 


The work of the National War Fund is being carried out in 
friendly services and missions of mercy to some 70 million people 
in 125 different countries and major geographical areas. 

Everyone wants a part in carrying on the work of the National 


War Fund. 


You can help make this possible in two ways: 
1. By making an appropriate gift to your local war fund. 
2. By joining the campaign organization of your local war 
fund, and presenting the opportunity of service to your 
friends and neighbors. 
Write or phone your community war fund or chest, or tell a 
friend who is now a committee member, that you, too, will help. 
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Homer L. Ferguson 








A Virginian “at home away from home.” 





Our boys, your relatives and mine, all over America and in many strange places all over the world, 
are feeling the glow of good-fellowship and understanding brought by the clubs and camp show 
activities of the United Service Organizations. Here is just one of our sons, Pfc. Adair Anderson 
Ely, of Alexandria, Virginia, enjoying some apple pie “just like Mom’s” at a USO Club in Oklahoma 
City, where he is stationed at Will Rogers Field. “Andy” is a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The Virginia War Fund campaign in October will supply Virginia’s share in this—the great- 
est morale building force in the war effort. 
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It's hard to believe that this little excerpt from Thomas Gray would 
arouse Bill’s interest. Buried in a textbook, it probably wouldn't. 
But when Bill saw it brought to life with an appropriate picture in 
glorious full color on the back cover of Coronet—it became real to 
him and stayed in his mind. From now on, whenever he encounters 
a scene similar to the one on that Coronet back cover, he’ll remember 
Thomas Gray’s words. 


Like Bill, thousands of students all over the country are seeing, 
through a Coronet doorway, the real magic of education. Teachers 
have found in Coronet’s pages the pictorial vitality, the color appeal, 
the current application of educational material that capture student 
imagination—and add zest to learning. 


Bill’s eye-opening experience with Coronet’s “Education for Living” 
was in the realm of English literature. Comparable instances can be 
found in science, the fine arts, English grammar, the social sciences, 
vocational education and many other subjects. To thousands of 
teachers, Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, Picture Stories and photo- 
graphs, Game Books and special features represent a vivid means of 
enlivening learning—by making it easier and more attractive - to 
students. 


Give your students the advantage of Coronet . . . by filling in the 
coupon below and mailing it to the Education Department today. 
Your classroom order will be promptly serviced. 
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15c per copy instead of 25c 

Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 

Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom 
order for 10 or more copies per month. 





This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of 
Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school and 
college educators who are familiar with present-day teaching 
needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 
use of Coronet’s educational material. 








Education Department ¢e CORONET MAGAZINE 
919 North Michigan Avenue. © Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each month 

















(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for___. months, beginning with 
the______+_ issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 
Name a: Junie ht} 
Subject School : 
Address 4 
City Zone State 
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Drawing courtesy of Radio Manufacturers Association 


For children forced to stay home from school not only 
radio but television will eventually bring instruction. 
Above is illustrated a table-top direct view television re- 
ceiver as it carries a lesson in model airplane construction 
for Willie who must stay home because of a quarantine. 


All Teachers Will Use Radio 
ge of all subjects in all grade levels 


will use radio in their work. To make this a 

reality at the earliest possible moment, the 
School Sound Systems Committee of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association has been set up to work 
with the U. S. Office of Education and the FCC to 
speed equipment to school systems throughout the 
country. 

Why, all of a sudden, does it become possible to 
use radio in teaching, when for years it has been 
considered impractical? 

This is the reason why: The development of a 
new type of broadcasting—frequency modulation— 
now makes it possible to utilize the higher frequencies 
in the radio spectrum. This means that dozens of 
new radio stations can now take to the air which 
was formerly completely filled with commercial 
broadcasting. 

Thirty-one states have already joined the rush to 
the radio bandwagon, with plans for statewide edu- 
cational networks. The U. S. Office of Education 
estimates that 65 per cent of the nation and 80 per 
cent of the population will be covered by the radio 
broadcasting systems projected for the 31 states. 
Educators envision an eventual system of more than 
800 stations devoted exclusively to educational pur- 
suits. Once wartime radio manufacturing restrictions 
have been lifted, the states will set up their networks, 
entirely state-owned, under guidance of State Boards 
of Education or similar organizations. 


How Radio Aids 
Dr. Ronald R. Lowdermilk, acting director of the 
Radio Service of the U. S. Office of Education, ex- 
plains that radio is now accepted as a superior teaching 
aid for these reasons: 
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‘Tests prove that people remember what they 
read much better and longer than what they hear, 
but the spoken word is three and one-half more times 
as effective in arousing interest in a given subject. It 
is twice as effective in influencing children’s attitude 
in school. 

“After hearing a radio program, four out of five 
will voluntarily seek reading material on the subject, 
and what is more important they read it. Given the 
same suggestions in writing, there is only a 50-50 
chance that they will go any further than reading 
the suggestion, unless compelled to do so. This ex- 
plains the purpose of educational radio programs. 

‘Radio in schools does not supplant existing teach- 
ing methods; it merely implements them and adds 
tremendous value to our educational system.”’ 


Roanoke Student Librarians’ League 


by MARGUERITE CARDER 
Librarian, Lee Junior High School, Roanoke 


helped to keep interest high for the past 
two years among student assistants in Roa- 
noke’s junior and senior high school, libraries. 

The purposes of this organization are: 

(1) to develop more interest among the students 

in selecting library work as a profession, 

(2) to make the student assistants more efficient, 

and 

(3) to serve as a social organization through which 

students doing the same work in the schools 
may become better acquainted with each other. 

At an organization meeting of the school librarians 
and the representatives of the library clubs it was de- 
cided to have a central council, as a governing body, 
composed of the president and one representative 
from each club. With five schools represented, this 
council of ten members functioned for the larger 
group of approximately one hundred student library 
assistants. The officers of the organization were 
elected from the members of the council by vote of the 
council members. 

At the second meeting of.the council, it was decided 
to have each club submit one or more names, from 
which the council would choose the most suitable. 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High submitted ‘“‘Roanoke 
Student Librarians’ League’’, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Each year since its beginning, the organization has 
followed the same pattern. While it has functioned 
principally as a means of social contact, we have as 
a group celebrated Book Week each fall, and have 
aroused considerable interest in library work among 
the students. The organization has also enabled 
the students and librarians of the various city schools 
to become acquainted with each other. As a result, 
student assistants transfer from junior to senior high 
school or from one junior high school to another 
with less difficulty than formerly. 
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There’s an exciting Quiz Book with over 400 ques- 
tions and answers about the American railroads... 
a big, full-color picture of a crack Southern Railway 
streamliner ...a scrapbook clip sheet with 31 cap- 
tioned pictures...a “Railroad Whistle Talk” chart 
that tells the meaning of various locomotive whistles 
a = ...a picture book of the railroads at work. 
ee tae ce) ee ee There’s all this and much more in the PUPIL’S 
Reece cf . = : RAILROAD KIT, prepared by the Southern Rail- 
way System for 5th, 6th and 7th grade pupils. It’s 
entertaining and instructive. 
Best of all, it’s FREE, a gift to Southern boys 
and girls from the Southern Railway System that 
“Serves the South.” 
You may order enough copies to provide one kit 
for each boy and girl in your class. Or send for 
a sample copy for your own examination, first. 
Address your request to B. E. Young, Assistant 
to the President, Southern Railway System, Box 
1808, Washington 13, D.C. 


SOUTHERN (ay 
RAILWAY SYSTEM “Ex# 
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“Excellent...enjoyed by all... 
instructive as well as entertaining’ 
—R. H. Rickman, Principal, Hardin 
Reynolds Memorial H. S., Critz, Va. 


Teachers acclaim 
new sound mofion picture 





“Outstanding program ‘“‘Interesting, timely, 
suitable for assembly good for science” 


“Finest treat 
of the year” 


—F. S. Noetling, of musical groups” —W. J. Beoddy, 
Trevorton H. S., —John A. Bourdon, Piketon H. S., 
Trevorton, Pa. Mynderse Academy, Piketon, Ohio, 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Here’s a sound motion picture that provides not 
only the best in musical entertainment but also 
takes your audience behind the scenes in an actual 
coast-to-coast radio broadcast. 

Your students will thrill to the rich baritone 
voice of John Charles Thomas—the beautiful 
music of Victor Young’s Orchestra—the master- 
ful story-telling of John Nesbitt. 

And they’ll learn the fascinating inside story 
of how technicians transmit this Network Radio 
Program to more than 100 broadcasting stations — 
for millions to enjoy. 

No wonder “Music in the Sky”’ has been 
praised to the sky by teachers and students, alike! 
For sheer entertainment and educational value, 
be sure to book “Music in the Sky”’ for your 

fall school term. It’s loaned free to schools. 

Use convenient coupon in ordering it, today. 


tele) ¢ 
THIS FREE 
SOUND MOVIE 
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School Service (JN-95) TODAY! 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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I would like to show ‘‘Music in the Sky”’. (Please allow one month from date 


of request) 


Preferred date............ Second choice........... Third choice 
( )16mm ( )35mm Ship by ( ) Express ( ) Parcel Post 


Ee ee ee ee A ne PIN: « iva.8 ad's «0 Ree 


I understand that I may borrow this film free of charge, except for transporta- 
tion. (This is a SOUND motion picture—cannot be run on a silent projector.) 
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Please send free Motion Picture Catalog (_ ) 
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John Charles Thomas sings to the accompani- 
ment of the Westinghouse orchestra chorus, 


One of the 755 technicians who make a nation- 
wide network program possible. 





John Nesbitt ... famous story-teller... paints a 
word-picture of the “good old days”’. 





Send for Motion Picture Catalog 


Did you know that Westinghouse School 
Service offers more than a score of free 
educational sound motion pictures and 
slide films? For complete information, 
send for Motion Picture Catalog. Use 
coupon. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. through Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 
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Lee Junior High 
Peps Up Speech Training 


by Vircinia B. Gocein 
Seventh Grade Teacher, Lee Junior High School, Roanoke 


improvement of oral expression is a problem 

to which we have given much thought at Lee 
Junior High School in Roanoke. Last year five 
teachers cooperated in developing a program which 
seems to be getting results. 

Our opportunity came with the addition of art to 
the curriculum. We already had a music program 
and we decided to make oral expression the third 
member of a trio of electives for seventh and eighth 
grade students. A schedule has been worked out in 
such a way that a pupil spends the first nine weeks 
in the school year in his choice of one of these three 
fields. ‘The second nine weeks is spent in the second 
choice of the three fields. In the spring semester nine 
additional weeks are given to each of the two elected 
fields pursued in the fall semester. 

We tried to plan a speech activity program which 
would offer to our students an experience as greatly 
varied as possible, including: 

Prepared and extemporaneous speeches 
Telephone and personal conversations 

Radio and drama 

Choral reading 

Individual oral reading 

Discussion groups on books or movies 
Impersonations, jokes, announcements, reviews 

We felt that classes should be kept informal and 
small, preferably five to fifteen students. Each class 
met five times a week throughout a nine-weeks period. 


H ix to develop a practical program for the 


We Learn as We Go 


None of the five teachers engaged in developing 
this broadened program had any special training for 
this work, but all were eager to learn. Before the 
opening of school we met and set up tentative plans 
for the work. Using these as a springboard, we 
made the first nine-week period definitely experi- 
mental. As a result of this experimenting, a definite 
program of coordinated activities was developed. 

We teachers found that we needed wider training. 
This we sought through continued reading, Univer- 
sity of Virginia extension courses, and by seeking 
advice from local people who were experienced in 
such fields as radio, dramatics, and other specialized 
speech work. 

As each group nears the end of its nine weeks 
period of study it plans a culminating activity such 
as an assembly program or a parents’ night program. 
In this way students demonstrate the abilities they 
have gained and add further to their experiences. 

Increased interest in speech among older students 
has led to the organization of a Speech Club which 
meets once each week during our activity period. 
This club offers ninth and tenth-grade pupils a chance 
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to continue their experiences in oral expression. 

We five teachers who have taken part in this work 
feel that through the new program the students’ 
speech habits have been greatly improved. We feel, 
too, that there has been a growth in confidence, poise, 
and other desirable personality traits. 


... about Slide Films 


(Continued from page 19) 


An extremely useful form of slide film is obtained 
when a sound slide film can be used without the 
recording apparatus and still convey a completely 
self-explanatory story. In this case, the basic in- 
formation is incorporated in the pictures of the silent 
film strip itself, and then supported and enlarged 
upon by the recording, making use of whatever ad- 
ditional contribution sound can make to the subject. 
In this type of sound-silent film combination, the 
sound film can be screened first and then be used 
subsequently as a silent slide film, thereby combin- 
ing the advantages of both types. 

Although the nature of certain technical and con- 
structional subjects will be most advantageously pre- 
sented in the form of the silent slide film, the sound 
slide film is rapidly expanding its sphere of useful- 
ness. In addition to the advantages already listed for 
the sound slide film, this type of film can at times 
achieve a cinematic effect when the subject matter 
lends itself to motion not seen but SUGGESTED 
through sound synchronized with the sequence of a 
group of frames. 

Here the inference of movement caused by sound 
while seeing a series of motionless images on the 
screen projects animation on the MENTAL screens 
in the minds of the audience: the motion or action 
that occurs between those frames actually takes place 
only in the imagination of the audience. If, for 
instance, we were to see a still picture of a train with 
smoke pouring out of its funnel while crossing a 
bridge, and at the same time we would hear the 
blowing of the train’s whistle and the characteristic 
puffing of its engine and HEAR the slowing up of 
the train, we would actually visualize that train 
SLOWING UP. Now, if in the next frame we were 
to see that train discharging passengers at a station 
and at the same time we were to hear the slow, soft 
panting of the train’s engine blended with the voices 
of a few people who were at the station greeting the 
passengers, the two pictures plus the recorded sound 
would give us the impression of movement and live 
action. This subconscious visualization of move- 
ment links together the actual sequence of frames 
creating the impression of motion. The use of color, 
especially in films of this nature, tends to promote 
even greater reality. 

When choosing a form of audio-visual aids, it is 
well to remember the conditions and advantages the 
slide film has to offer. ‘The slide film is not a step- 
child but an important instrument that can be used 
successfully against the elements of time, expense 
and complicated subject matter. It is an important 
member of the family of audio-visual aids. 
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Rockbridge Pupils Improve in 3 R’s 


by C. E. Myers 
State Supervisor of Research 


HILE the schools of the State as a whole were 

losing about a year in the 3-R type of pupil 

learning, those of Rockbridge County gained 
more than a year. In October 1944, the 7th grade 
in Rockbridge County made a score of 6.90 on a 
standard test. This was 1.14 grades above the score 
of 5.76 made in 1928. 

When the scores on the standard test were tabulated 
for 5-point pupils and for pupils with physical de- 
fects, it was found that the 5-pointers made an aver- 
age score of 13 years and three months while the 
defective group scored 12 years and five months. 
This difference is almost identical with the differ- 
ence found in 1928 between these two groups. In 
April, 1945, the 7th grade 5-pointers made a grade 
score of 8.8 while the defective 7th graders made 
a score of 7.5 or 1.3 grades below the healthy group. 

On the Myers-Ruch High School Progress Test, 
60 per cent of the Rockbridge County high school 
seniors of 1944-45 reached or exceeded the national 
average. Only 50 per cent would be expected to do 
so well in the average school. 

Back in the twenties, Superintendent R. M. Irby 
of Rockbridge County wrote a Master’s thesis based 
upon objective records of his pupils in the county 
schools and a follow-up of those in college. Since 
then, he has continued to collect objective evidence, 
year by year, of school learning and to keep follow-up 
records. 

In 1928, Superintendent Irby developed his in- 
structional program about the universal interest in 
health. For many years he has had fine working 
relations with the County Department of Health. 
The Rockbridge County schools are exceptionally 
well kept—<lean and sanitary beyond the reasonable 
expectations from efficient janitors. 


A Boon to Rural Education 


(Continued from page 13) 


beyond which a community cannot progress because 
of lack of money. But the parent-teacher association 
has demonstrated over and over again that it can be 
exceedingly helpful in arousing interest in favor of 
more sound and adequate financial school support. 
There are two possible ways of raising educational 
standards in rural America. ‘The first is to obtain 
assistance from a source outside the local community; 
this source may be either the state or the Federal gov- 
ernment or both. The other is for the communities 
themselves to strive toward and ultimately to de- 
mand better schools. In a democracy the people 
should determine how much educational support and 
service they wish to have performed by their state 
and Federal governments. The parent-teacher as- 
sociation can be a powerful instrument for good in 
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developing constructive public opinion on this and 
other educational questions that must be answered 
before there can be better schools in rural America. 


Why Not a Salt-water Aquarium? 


(Continued from page 21) 


satisfying and interesting experiences a student may 
have with aquarium animals. Take a small piece of 
worm or meat in your forceps and hold it near the 
mouth of the anemone. It will immediately sense it, 
seize it in its tentacles, and take it into its cylindrical 
cavity, all of which is clearly observed as this co- 
elenterate is nearly transparent. 

The fish illustrates the cordata. Their method of 
securing oxygen by taking in water through their 
mouths and passing it out through their gills is dis- 
cernible. . Their graceful, easy, and rapid motion 
through the water shows how well they are adapted 
to their environment. 

The sea lettuce in the aquarium is a very beau- 
tiful alga. It is an oxygenator for the water and 
illustrates the interdependence of plants and animals. 

The peculiar movements of the periwinkle is an 
unusual example of locomotion, and many boys will 
spend much time watching it crawl over the glass, 
wondering how this movement is accomplished. Its 
hard outer covering and method of closing up when 
disturbed shows a protective structure and reaction 
with which nature endowed this simple mollusk. 

These suggestive teaching values may lead you 
to think of others. Living material in the laboratory, 
well arranged and cared for, stimulates interest and 
enables the student to enter more easily upon a de- 
tailed study of the life history, economic importance, 
anatomy, and conservation of such commercial forms 
as the blue crab and oyster. 


Guidance Program Works 
(Continued from page 26) 


employment opportunities in the community and in 
making recommendations to prospective employers. 
For two years commercial students in their senior 
year have gained office practice in local offices in the 
town in the spring. By this means and also through 
the distributive education work, students have been 
placed in jobs during the school year and for the 
summer. 


Follow-Up 

A follow-up plan used in Culpeper High School 
includes the dual post card questionnaire sent out an- 
nually to graduates. Information thus obtained con- 
cerning each graduate is recorded and filed with the 
individual student's permanent record. 

For the past two years guidance workshops have 
been conducted in Culpeper High Schoo] through the 
University of Virginia Extension Department. Both 
elementary and high school teachers have taken these 
courses which have been of value in carrying on the 
guidance program. 
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of Richmond, over a century in Virginia 





It is fitting at the opening of the school year that 
we pay tribute to an eminent educator who played an 
important role in establishing Virginia’s public school 
system. 


willicn OL MC 


Teacher . .. writer... minister . . . humanitarian 
. . . zealous pioneer in education. His name became 
a household word through the famous McGuffey 
Readers. Through his humanizing of textbooks, Dr. 
McGuffey fitted education to the child and opened a 
new world to young minds. His faith in the principle 
of education for all was planted in the land of grow- 
ing freedoms and bore fruit for all America. 


Thathine 














School Rings 
Commencement Announcements 
Personal Cards 
Diplomas 


Caps and Gowns 
Medals and T: rophies 


W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
211 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
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Roland Eugene Cook 


(Continued from page 18) 


Mr. Cook has always been an active, loyal member 
of professional organizations. The teachers of the 
county presented him a life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1931 in commemo- 
ration of his twenty-fifth year as a division super- 
intendent. He is a member of the state and national 
associations of school administrators. In November 
1937 he was elected president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and did much to arouse the state 
to the educational needs of its children by his support 
of a program for better teachers, better paid, and free 
textbooks for elementary children. Recently, the 
Vinton Elementary School was renamed the Roland 
E. Cook School in his honor. 

The growth and improvement of the schools of 
Roanoke County form a fitting testimonial to Mr. 
Cook’s vision, persistence and courage, but they can- 
not express the full measure of his service to his com- 
munity, his state, and his country. 

The ideals which he promulgated, the spirit of 
pride in achievement, of a desire for the best for the 
children—the best books, the best buildings, the best 
teachers, the most abundant life, which were infused 
into the school system by him have broadened the 
intellectual and spiritual horizons of Roanoke Coun- 
ty’s children for four decades and attest the true value 
of his work. 











Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 












WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
most commonly used in 









speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 Ps gee 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. <\_.° 


WEBSTER’S “DICTIONARY OF STMONYENS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed . 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. §& 
Thumb indexed, $4.U0. 











Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’ '"S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “t- VIRGINIA 
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THE FOLLOWING PICTURES Virginia’s recreational facilities are a 
noted feature . . . glamourous beaches 
ARE AVAILABLE . oon ’ 
panoramic Skyline Drive, world-re- 
| Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; Strat- nowned natural wonders. And there is 
ford, the Home of the Lees; Old Dominion another feature . . . in Virginia, Wash- 
State; George Washington's Virginia; Luray ington and Jefferson labored for a new 
Caverns and Shenandoah National Park; : . . 
3 ‘ Democracy, here are preserved historic 
The Power Behind the Nation; Colonial : - . . 
National Historical Park; Apples; All Ameri- Shrines of a mighty nation, Colonial 
can; Natural Bridge and Historic Lexington; romances without number were enacted 
Shenandoah National Park; and Wonders in Old Virginia. 
| of the World. Detailed information con- ; va . ; 
cerning these films will be supplied upon Preview your \ irginia vacation via 
request. motion pictures — free, except for ship- 
| ping costs. Borrow as many films as 
you need for your School program. 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 810, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
+ 
——s 
ON VIRGINIA IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND .. . SATISFYING AS A HOME 
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Workshops Feature Summer Activities 


by ANNA Britt 


Director of Field Service, Virginia Education Association 


To speed the Virginia program of 
school improvement, members of the 
State Department of Education held 
innumerable conferences and work- 
shops this past summer. A number 
of the activities are summarized below: 


Distributive Education 

Virginia, first in the field of Dis- 
tributive Education, is now about ready 
to develop a printed curriculum. This 
was the project of the first summer 
workshop, at Tappahannock in June. 
Other states, ready to begin similar 
programs in their schools await with 
interest this course of study set up to 
train boys, girls, and adults in the art 
of buying and selling, using local busi- 
nesses and industries as laboratories. 

Improving techniques in organiza- 
tion, development, and teaching proc- 
esses in a program of Distributive Edu- 
cation in local schools was the purpose 
of another workshop at the Richmond 
Professional Institute in August. This 
one, also directed by Louise Bernard, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, offered courses to help new 
personnel get underway with their pro- 
grams and the experienced teachers im- 
prove their practices. 


Home Economics 

A broader offering in homemaking 
in the public schools will certainly re- 
sult from the cooperative efforts of the 
workshop held at the Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute the last two weeks in 
July. Sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Martha Creighton 
directing, the teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics in the State, here, recommended 
four types of courses as follows: 

1. General elective course to all girls 
in the first of the five-year high school 
program. 

2. Vocational training in Home 
Economics skills to carry through three 
years. 

3. Training to especially skilled and 
talented pupils who may not go be- 
yond high school, with a view to sell- 
ing their services. 

4. Education for family life—to be 
offered in the last year of high school 
to both boys and girls who will possi- 
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bly not enter college, bringing out the 
responsibility of marriage and family 
life, economic and social problems. 


Agriculture 

Concerned primarily with making 
the greatest use of Virginia resources, 
agricultural teachers and leaders, from 
the forest areas, met during the summer 
in small groups at several State colleges. 
Using acres of land nearby for actual 
experiments, short, intensive courses 
were offered. Up-to-the-minute re- 
search on soil conservation and fores- 
try, was used in these workshops, spon- 
sored by the State Department of Edu- 
cation with Dowell Howard, director, 
aided by Wilbur O’Bryne, V.P.I. Ex- 
tension Forester, and §. G. Hobart, Vir- 
ginia State Forest Service. 

Presenting source materials from his 
recent research on Virginia Resources, 
A. L. Wingo, State Supervisor of Con- 
servation Materials, followed up the 
above meetings with the agricultural 
teachers throughout the State. The 
practical procedures and responsibility 
of using and conserving the wealth of 
Virginia resources will be left largely 
to the supervisors and teachers in the 
agricultural field. 


Health and Physical Education 

Improving the present health teach- 
ing and practices through the coordi- 
nation of school-community activities 
was the objective of the workshop at 
Mountain Lake which began the last 
week in June and continued through 
July. This study was planned espe- 
cially for the eight school divisions 
now giving emphasis to this major 
objective. It was sponsored by the 
University of Virginia and directed by 
Major Elliot Graves and Dr. T. G. 
Bennett, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Studying problems involved in the 
guidance of youth in health and human 
relations was the objective of a five- 
weeks workshop in July at Radford 
College with Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, of 
the College, and George Oliver, State 
Director of Instruction, as directors. 
Two session hours were given for those 
desiring credit for this study, spon- 


sored also by the State Department of 
Health, U. S. Office of Education, Vir- 
ginia Council of Social Hygiene and 
others. 

Two main purposes formed the pro- 
gram for the workshop: (1) an analy- 
sis of guidance problems of teen-agers 
in social hygiene and sex education; 
(2) the production of instructional 
materials in health and human rela- 
tions for use by teachers, counselors, 
and parents in meeting the problems 
of youth. 


Secondary Education 

Threshing out the many problems 
involved in the inauguration of the 
twelve-year program proved a great 
help to principals and other school 
leaders who met in a three-weeks work- 
shop in July at the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. The work done was 
grouped around three major commit- 
tees: (1) offering of the five-year 
high school; (2) procedures suggested 
for use of a county or city in inaugu- 
rating the twelve-year program; (3) 
content and procedures for the new 
eighth grade. 

“The material collected and devel- 
oped by this group,” says Dr. Fred 
Alexander, State Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education and director of the 
workshop, “is being edited for use in 
this year’s school program throughout 
the State.” 


Elementary Education 

A forthcoming manual of adminis- 
tration for the elementary school is 
definitely in the making as a result of 
the two-weeks workshop at Mary 
Washington College in June. About 
fifteen people, superintendents, teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors, worked 
together with Robert Williams, State 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
to develop study material for the ele- 
mentary schools. 


Visiting Teachers 
What is being done and what can 
be done to help remove obstacles which 
prevent a child from satisfactorily ad- 
justing to school life? 
Full cooperation with home, school, 
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and community agencies and service 
groups is a first essential in removing 
such obstacles concluded the “visiting 
teachers” and other school leaders at 
the three-day conference in August in 
Richmond. In order to help the many 
new “visiting teachers”, recently added 
to the school personnel in the local 
school divisions, State Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, Robert Wil- 


liams, also directed this meeting. 


Music 
Learning and presenting an hour and 
a half program of music constituted 
the weeks work, at Massanetta Springs 
in July, for the boys’ and girls’ glee 


clubs mixed and vocal groups. Dr. 


Luther Richman, State Supervisor of 
Music, assisted by Harold Decker, of 
Wichita, directed the 275 children, 88 
teachers and 30 faculty members and 
counselors in this profitable vocal camp 
and choral directors’ workshop. 

Making it possible for more Virginia 
children to continue their band and 
music work through the summer, the 
Virginia Band Camp, Inc., and Vir- 
gian Band and Orchestra Directors As- 
sociation sponsored a six-weeks school 
in July and August at Clifton Forge. 
Studying band instruments and taking 
part in band concerts and choral work, 
more than 165 boys and girls made up 
this camp which was assisted, in an 
advisory capacity, by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Special Education 

What the characteristics are of in- 
dividuals needing special attention, 
how to determine whether or not an 
individual is to be referred for rehabili- 
tation service, and what kinds of in- 
formation are kept by teachers, were 
some of the problems studied at the 
workshop in July at the Richmond 
Professional Institute. This was a part 
of a continuing study of the problems 
of over-age and retarded pupils by a 
group of school people from all over 
the State, cooperating with the Re- 
habilitation Service, Special and Adult 
Education with R. N. Anderson and 
Juliet Ware, State Department of Edu- 
cation, directing. 


Teacher Training 

Changes immediately necessary and 
exchanges of worthwhile ideas on col- 
lege offerings were the topics of dis- 
cussion the last week in August at 
V.P.I. The various State institutions 
of higher learning were represented in 
this conference which was arranged by 
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Dr. J. L. Blair Buck of the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Veteran Education 


Preparing the advisers who will as- 
sist the returning veterans in regard 
to educational and training opportu- 
nities in the State was the chief pur- 
pose of the two three-day training con- 
ferences held at William and Mary and 
V.P.I. the last of June. Veterans’ edu- 
cational advisers have been appointed 


to collaborate with each of the 153 
Selective Service Boards and reemploy- 
ment committees in Virginia in aiding 
in the solution of veterans’ problems. 

Fred Wygal, State Supervisor of 
Adult Education, and William Savage, 
Director of Richmond Consultation 
Service, provided the leadership for 
these study groups. Consultants were 
secured from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Selective Service, and the col- 
leges. 











New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 








OPENING WINDOW 





BAD GOOD 


Stand close; 
Straighten knees to push. 
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PUSHING 
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Push against middle of weight; 
legs do the work. 
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SITTING 


BACK SAVERS 
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This information on doing some 
common activities the easiest way 
from Ag. Ext. Bulletin No. 299, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


We hope that the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as in the 
past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
has been helpful to millions 
of people. on 


x > . oar 
ARM rcs Remember this wrapper — ‘t ‘s empty 






now and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
> Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 
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a ts Reed Back 


e+? We are busy prepar- 
ing fine textbooks to help 
you in your all important 


job. 


ex? Come by to see us 
in our new and well- 
equipped quarters where 
we are always ready to 


serve you. 


Johnson Publishing 
Company 
7 North Second Street 


Richmond, Virginia 


YOUR VEA AT WORK 





e The Board of Directors put 
itself on record in favor of improving 
the Retirement Law at the next session 
of the General Assembly by giving 
credit for military service, increasing 
the maximum annuities, improving the 
provisions for disability retirement, re- 
ducing the age for voluntary retire- 
ment to sixty, and other amendments. 
This action was taken following a re- 
port of D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman of 
the Retirement Committee to the 
Board meeting on August 3 and 4. 

At this meeting the Board also ap- 
proved the schedule for fall Leader- 
ship Training Conferences, endorsed 
Journal policies proposed by the Edi- 
torial Board, and agreed to present to 
the next Delegate Assembly a plan for 
the retirement of VEA staff members. 


e VEA Committees were busy 
during the spring and summer. The 
Citizenship Committee asks all local as- 
sociations to name Citizenship Com- 
mittees to arrange new voter recogni- 
tion ceremonies. All teachers are urged 
to vote. 

The Public Relations Committee 
proudly offers a new manual for local 
associations. 

The Professional Standards Commit- 
tee calls for a study of violations of 
codes of ethics and recommends pro- 
fessional relations institutes at teacher 
training institutions. 

The War Fund Committee plans to 
provide teachers with a series of cur- 
rent history leaflets. It planned the 
four-page center spread for the Sep- 
tember Journal. 

















INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
Coanche 10, 90 86 


STRONG - PROGRESSIVE 
WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 





1. Organization, 


November 11-17. 


4. Welfare. 


wn 


obligations. 
6. Legislative. 


legislation. 


of the association. 


~I 
° 


ings. 





September Suggestions for Local Associations 


Name committees and plan to attend Leader- 


ship Training Conferences. 
2. American Education Week. Complete plans for observance 


3. Public Relations. Get under way with full-fledged program 
under direction of Public Relations Committee. 
Public Relations Manual as a guide.) 

Have Welfare Committee proceed with plans for 

any needed improvement in sick leave provisions. 

all teachers are fully informed about the Preventorium 

(Bulletin of information upon request), Blue Cross Hos- 

pitalization, and group insurance plans. 

Professional Relations. Have Committee embark on pro- 

gram to give all members an understanding of professional 

ethics and a determination to measure up to professional 


Through the Legislative Committee see that all 

teachers are kept informed of pending State and federal 

Give the committee the responsibility for seeing 

that legislators and congressmen are informed of the desires 

(Information in regard to the State legis- 

lative program will be forthcoming shortly.) 

Program. Plan the year’s program of three or more meet- 

Make ample provision for discussion and action on 
important committee reports. 

8. Unified Membership. See that complete lists of members 
are sent to VEA and NEA headquarters. 
membership plan, unless already adopted. 


(Use new 


See that 


Work for unified 














For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 
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Leadership Training 
Conferences VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSES 1945 DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
1. To help officers and committees Richmond—November 20-22 


of local education associations to : 
Tentative Schedule 


plan their work for the year. ‘ 
2. To get the help of local leaders Tuesday, November 20, Morning and Afternoon—MEETINGS 
in framing VEA policies and ob- OF DEPARTMENTS. 
Tuesday, November 20, 6:00 P. M. 


jectives for action of the Delegate DELEGATE DINNER FOR 
Districts A, B, C, D, J, AND L.* 








Assembly. 
coieian Tuesday, November 20, 8:00 P. M.—OPENING GENERAL SES- 
s SION. 
4 
September 15—Hotel Roanoke, Nominations for Treasurer. 
d ete eee Wednesday, November 21, 9:00 A. M.—FirsT BUSINESS SES- 
eptem = —riote nera ei- SION. 
F bY. ep ats ali a Wednesday, November 21, 2:00 P. M.—SECOND BUSINESS SES- 
eptember 9 1g ool, Fro SION. 
Royal. Wednesday, November 21, 6:00 P. M.—DELEGATE DINNER 
October 6—Hotel John Marshall, FOR DISTRICTS E, F, G, H, I, K, AND M.* 
our te Pr ie, Wednesday, November 21, 8:00 P. M.—FINAL GENERAL SEs- 
ober air unior 1g SION. 
cor a sage i laa Thursday, November 22, 9:00 A. M.—FINAL BUSINESS SES- 
ic o ig chnool, arks- SION. | 
p Pees oil oti at tei: Each local association is entitled to one vote for each twenty- 
= ae five members or major fraction thereof. The superintendent of 
$ ser om Se ee schools and the president of each local association are ex officio dele- 
“a vias Hy Cone i ublic re. | 2tes and entitled to one vote each. Each school board whose mem- 
aitdin ‘wdheedaual edie snory bers have joined the VEA is also entitled to name one delegate. 
fare, legislation, citizenship and pro- *The Delegate Dinner is being divided into two parts because it is not possible 
gram: to serve the entire group at one time. The program for the two sections of the 





Delegate Assembly will be identical. 





Please attend at nearest center. 








First Steps in English 


A textbook in workbook form 
English Workbook One 
English Workbook Two 
English Workbook Three 


English Workbook Four The New English 
series that 





Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


English Workbook Five Dr. Matilda Bailey 


really teaches Bi Zoot, Crp Do 
English Workbook Six GRAMMAR Dr. William Dodge Lewis 
With and without Tests 
Adventures @ Independent of textbooks, this series of workbooks presents a well- 
in Arithmetic defined language program. For efficient teaching, the major aspects 
Workbooks of the language program—oral and written composition, punctuation, 


capitalization, usage, and grammar—are broken into their com- 
ponent parts and each part is developed, maintained, reviewed, and 

Grades 1-8. Careful grade ’ : 

placement of topics. Prob- tested thoroughly. A main feature is the abundance of grammar and 

lem solving. Remedial its careful gradation and the fact that just one step is taught at a time. 


work, Diagnostic tests. ‘ . ae ‘ nee . 
Problems and Projects. Etc. Varied and interesting provision is made for individual differences. 


Clifford B. Upton 








American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





in Virginia Education 


New School Superintendents 


Paul M. Munro, now superin- 
tendent of Lynchburg, was super- 
intendent in Columbus, Ga., for the 
past six years. Before going to Co- 
lumbus, he was head of the school 
system in Selma, Alabama. He is a 
graduate of Emory University and 
holds M. A. and Doctor of Educa- 


tion degrees from Columbia. 





Joseph B. Van Pelt is the new 
superintendent of Bristol City. For 
the past two years he has been prin- 
cipal of Churchland High School. 
Prior to that he held principalships 
at Oak Grove, Farnham, and West 
Point. He holds a B. A. from Ran- 
dolph-Macon and an M. A. from the 
University of Virginia. 


Fendall R. Ellis is beginning 
his term as superintendent of Wythe 
County. He holds a B. A. from 
William and Mary and an M. A. 
from the University of Virginia. 
His experience includes four years 
as teacher in Hopewell, two years 
as assistant superintendent in South 
Norfolk, and five years as director 
of instruction in Pittsylvania. 


Benjamin Franklin Walton, 
new superintendent of Hanover 
County, has served as high school 
counselor at the University of Vir- 
ginia since 1942. Formerly, he held 
principalships in Brunswick and 
Southampton. He received his B. S. 
from Randolph-Macon and his M. A. 
from the University of Virginia. 








Teachers Help Wounded Veterans 

Private John R. Pearson of Oxford, Michigan, a patient 
at the McGuire General Hospital, receives a lesson in the 
history of Government from Miss Jeffries Heinrich of the 
faculty of John Marshall High School. Miss Heinrich is 
one of thirty Richmond Public School teachers who volun- 
teered to help wounded overseas veterans at the hospital 
with their United States Armed Services Institute studies. 
Private Pearson, who has lost his left leg, was wounded 
on the Siegfried line in Germany. 

The teachers will continue day-time instruction until 
city schools open in September. After that they will con- 
fine their hospital work to the evening. Instructors give 
about two hours a week to the hospital. Their schedule is 
so arranged that instruction is now being given daily in 
each of the wards. Individual tutoring is given at the bed- 
side of the patients who are not able to move about. Am- 
bulatory patients are taught in small groups. Subjects 
taught include mathematics, English, literacy, science, so- 
cial science and English composition. 








VENIENCE — USE THE ONE NEAREST YOU. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





SINCE 1865 


CITIZENS OF RICHMOND AND VICINITY INTERESTED IN EDUCATION 
HAVE CALLED ON THE 


State-Planters 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


TO SUPPLY THEIR BANKING NEEDS. LOW COST LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS AND SPECIAL CHECKING AC- 
COUNTS ARE AMONG THE MOST POPULAR SERVICES. THERE ARE FIVE OFFICES LOCATED FOR YOUR CON- 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Additions to State Department 


Sara Joyner is now state Su- 
pervisor of Art Education. Last 
year she taught art in the Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., schools. Before that 
she was director of Art in the pub- 
lic schools of Richmond, Virginia. 
Miss Joyner holds an A. B. from 
William and Mary and an M. A. 
from Columbia University. 


Woodrow W. Wilkerson has 
been named Assistant Supervisor of 
Secondary Education. He has served 
as principal of Marion High School 
since 1940. Before that he had 
seryed Lunenburg, Buckingham, and 
King William Counties. He holds 
a B. A. from Hampden-Sidney and 
an M. A. from William and Mary. 


On the Board of Directors 


C. B. Hopkins is president of 
District E and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association. His picture 
was not received in time to appear 
in the May 1945 Journal. Mr. 
Hopkins is teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Stuart in Patrick 
County. 

















Staff photo Waynesboro News-Virginian 


Waynesboro’s Community Advisory Health 
Committee 

“This committee shouldered a large responsibility in or- 
ganizing and conducting pre-school clinics, physical ex- 
amination of children, TB Clinic, and dental clinic,” writes 
R. C. Jennings, Superintendent of Waynesboro public 
schools. “In arranging for these examinations and clinics, 
a committee of parents visited all homes where parents had 
not agreed to have this work done and, in this way, secured 
practically one hundred per cent participation.” 

“We have found this committee helpful in formulating 
policies and in organizing parents for work. One sub- 
committee of this large committee has been busy this sum- 
mer making a survey both in and out of Virginia with par- 











Yonkers, New York 





As) GO] 1D) 
NUMBER BOOK 








By Joun R. CLark, ARTHUR S. OTIs 
and CARoLIne HATTON CLARK 


World Book Company 





to eliminate language difficulties. 


MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


A sound and effective program for beginners 


New number books that develop arithmetic meanings and 
direct children in the early grades in effective uses of number. 
They supply drill that is the basis for later successful work in 
arithmetic—drill in meanings, in relationships, and in facts. 
Large, simple drawings and graphic devices, such as the abacus 
and “slide rule,” provide concreteness of imagery. The books 


employ an essential minimum vocabulary carefully determined 


They make definite pro- 


vision for organized, sequential learning of arithmetic and 


promote discovery and resourcefulness in problem solving. 


Represented by C. G. Batey, 
Box 170, Richmond. 
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ticular reference to physical examinations required of 
children.” 

Included in the committee picture above are Mr. Jen- 
nings, Major Elliot V. Graves, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Dr. T. G. Bennett of the Kellogg Foundation, 
and representative Waynesboro citizens, including the 
county welfare superintendent, the school nurse, the super- 
visor of instruction, and school principals. 


Two Go to New Positions 


Ellinor G. Preston has been 
named Director of Libraries for 
Richmond public schools. She has 
been librarian in the Richmond 
schools since January, 1934, except 
for a period as State Supervisor of 
the WPA library project. She 
taught library science at Radford 
College the past two summers. 


Hubert J. Davis is general su- 
pervisor in Norfolk County schools. 
For three years he has been assistant 
professor of biology at William and 
Mary and in charge of educational 
program Virginia Fisheries Labora- 
tory. Formerly, he was head of the 
Science Department at Matthew 
Whaley High School. 

















MONTALDO’SS 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Welcome Teachers! 


It’s a genuine pleasure to have you visit our 
store and make it your meeting place in Rich- 
mond. 























Virginia Teachers Approve Webster Workbooks 
Growing Popularity in All Parts of State 


Webster Language Series 


Beck ¥"Geetite Ole, 06 weOUR cc... 25k +s... 23 
Book II, Grade Two, 9% pages —~-.—.—..-...............-..-----_-- .23 
ee OD OL eee 39 
ee nm 
ee 39 
oS 2 NS Ap 8 OO ee ee ee eee 39 
OB OO OE EE een 48 
Be a I I, ID otic nce wcenonce 48 
Each kraft, 8% x 11. 
Textbooks published for Grades 4-8 inc. each_.....-..~.-~--~-~---.-. 07 
Manuals for each grade, 4-8 each...._..........._--...._...-..-- 12 


This series of text-workbooks provides a complete, basic course in 
language that will contribute immediately to the success of your lan- 
guage program. Each book combines learning, expressional, and 
practice material. A careful balance is maintained between oral and 
written activities, and between practice and creative opportunity. Ideal 
for Virginia schools. 


Geography 











Far and Near, for grade 3 or 4, 72 pages -........-__-.---.----- -23 
Life in Other Lands, 120 pages, for grade 4 -_..--_.--__-_______ 33 
United States and Neighboring Lands—Revised, 

To = eae A ar nears 42 
South America—Revised, 64 peg, for grades 5 to 7 26 
Europe, 112 pages, for grades 5 to 7 ~....--_-.-_--_________ 39 
Asia, a, and the Soalbwets Pacific—Revised, 96 pages, for 

"A ST RE Ee ae ES SS Sees oy Sea ee Ee .82 
Manual for phe (encept Girat two tities) .......................... 12 
Western Hemisphere, for grades 5 to 7, 160 pages ~~..-.--------- .38 
Answers for Western Hemisphere -.....................-.__-__- 12 
Eastern Hemisphere, for seetien . 28: fo eae 38 


NE EES ES EEE SE ea eee 12 
Each workbook kraft bound, 8% x 11. 


Answers for 


My Arithmetic 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET, Grades 1-8, Each .20 


By T. SCHLIERHOLZ 


Here truly is a series of arithmetic workbooks to make the heart 
glad. They are a revised, stepped-up edition of the earlier series 
which was so popular. 

In this new series two important improvements have been made. 
(1) The subject matter has been regraded so as to conform to modern 
stepped-up courses of study. (2) Extra wide margins are provided 
for computations. 

Other features which made the earlier series so helpful to teachers 
have been retained and refined. The first two books provide a com- 
plete number program for grades one and two. The remaining books 
of the series may be used with any texts which employ the modern 
stepped-up grade placement of material. Answers for grades 3-8 aré 
printed on perforated pages in the back of each book. 





es - 2. OS meme TE SE $n en we enighosncane -20 
Grades 2-8, each 128 pages, 8% x11 -------~-----------. .20 
High School English 
SHARP’S USEFUL ENGLISH 
By SHARP AND COowAN 
Desk 7: Piest Year, 128 So)-~---..........-....- so .29 
Boek T Geecad Tear. Ie, ~-~...0-5..2~~<.-.- eno .29 
CS FT OS ae eS ee 29 
Book IV, Fourth Year, 128 pages ~--~..--.-.--------- .29 
Tests for above____-- .06 each Manuals for above___- “12 each 


Write for complete catalog of Books by Webster— 


ALL PRICES QUOTED F. O. B. VIRGINIA. 


Webster Publishing Company 


1808 Washington Avenue 
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DR. G. A. LAYMAN 


Receives Honorary Degree 

George A. Layman, for the past 
thirty years a member of the faculty 
of Jefferson High School, Roanoke, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at Bridgewater College on 
May 28. 

The citation said: 

“In recognition of your long record 
as a faithful and beloved teacher in 
the public schools of this, your native 
State; in honor of your service to your 
city and community as a citizen in- 
terested in sound government; in ap- 
preciation of your service as a school 
executive and a member of various 
State and national committees on civic 
life and education; in recognition of 
your leadership in public affairs and 
your contribution to the religious life 
of your community, and in apprecia- 
tion of your qualities as a Christian 


>? 


gentleman. .. . 

The Roanoke World News, com- 
menting editorially on the recognition 
given Mr. Layman, said: 

“The honor is unique. It is seldom 
that a public school teacher is awarded 
an honorary degree. 

“Roanoke is proud of this man who 
has devoted his life to that most im- 
portant profession, teaching the youth 
of the community. Surely the many 
hundreds who have studied under him 
at Jefferson, and those who have 
worked with him, are especially pleased 
by the honor that has been paid him.” 

Mr. Layman is now concluding his 
fourth term as president of District M 
and member of Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Education Association. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Outstanding Magazine 
for Teachers 


s Ten Big Issues With Plans 
per year — ‘For An Entire School Year 
2 Years for $5.00 


Up-to-the-minute, authoritative 
schoolroom assistance in: 


Plays - Songs - Stories Handwork and Posters 


Art Appreciation Teaching the Arts 
The Three R’s Special Problems 
Seatwork Tests 


Social-Studies and Elementary-Science Units 
Aids — Ideas — Suggestions 


THE INSTRUCTOR MAGAZIN E 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription at once to start with 











’ the ___ issue. 
1¥. $epo00 2Years $200 
[| (10 pied 5 (20 Issues) o 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. & 
EEE ee te ee a ee ee State... 





Paste this coupon on a Ie postal card— Mail to us today. 
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Rower development and flood control 
rank high on the list of America’s post- 
war plans. Many of these projects call 
for dams which may also produce elec- 
tric power. 


This involves issues that should be dis- 
cussed and settled now—rivers to cross 
in advance. 


Many of us in the power business have 
had a long experience with river-side 
plants, in the production of both steam- 
generated and hydro-electric power. In 
fairness to all taxpayers and in the inter- 
est of the many million users of electric- 
ity, we think we ought to outline our 
convictions and*suggestions on river 
development and flood control. 


l When a dam is proposed, all of its 
purposes should be clearly defined in the 
legislation—flood control, navigation, ir- 
rigation or power. And just as clearly, 
the benefit to the people affected should 
justify the cost. 


2 If power is produced at government- 
built dams, it should be sold to existing 
power systems, without special privilege 
or discrimination. This will save the 


we come to ’em! 






Let’s cross 
these rivers 
before 

















expensive duplication of transmission facil- 
ities, help to co-ordinate the entire power 
supply of each region, and assure its wid- 
est possible use at the lowest practical 
rates. 


3 Any savings made possible by this 
plan should be passed along to the users 
of electricity, under regulation by State 
Commissions or other properly constituted 
régulatory bodies. This will assure all the 
benefits of river development and hydro- 
power without the added expense of 
government going irito business and 
competing with its own citizens. 


4 Government in any business endan- 
gers all business. Government in business 
escapes many normal business obligations, 
enjoys free mail, pays no federal taxes, 
and few, if any, other taxes, little or no 
interest. If government can sell electricity 
on this basis, it can sell shoes, groceries, 
automobiles, or anything else the same 
way. Government may properly regulate 
business in the public interest but should 
not operate business. It should not play 
in the game for which it makes the rules. 
In other words, government should not 
try to be umpire and pitcher at the 
same time! 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


One of the 167 business-managed electric companies which 
sponsored this advertisement in national magazines 
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Former Virginia Superintendent chooses superintendent of schools 
for the city and county of Offenbach, Germany. 


Copeland Rules German City 


Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Copeland, Military Governor of the city and county 
of Offenbach, Germany, is shown above performing one of the many duties 
falling to Allied government in the occupied territory. Colonel Copeland is 
Superintendent of Schools in Hopewell and Prince George County. He writes: 

“It seems like ages ago that I left my friends in Virginia. I hope that in a 
short while I will be back. In fact, it will be the happiest time in my life 
when I am able to return to my family, friends and work there.” 


The city and county of Offenbach have a combined population of about 
200,000. Colonel Copeland says the city is about sixty per cent destroyed. 
He adds: 

“Offenbach was the leading city in the leather industry. We have started 
over a hundred factories again. Most of them are now making ladies handbags, 
cigarette cases, traveling bags, etc. We have two stores in operation for mem- 
bers of the armed forces.” 
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Store for enlisted personnel, Offenbach, Germany. 
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Bt’s no accident that motion 

pictures are part of the training 
process of the armed forces. In 
Navy courses it has been found 
that students learn up to 35% 
more through the use of sound 
films—and that such learning is 
retained 55% longer. 

This ability to impart more 
knowledge in less time for a 
longer period makes films a 
powerful teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can own their own film 
libraries — now — by taking ad- 
vantage of the new “Lease-to- 
Own” plan — with year-to-year 
payments as low as film rentals 
— and with no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Write today for information 
about this new plan. Ask to see 
previews of films, with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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J. M. STACKHOUSE 
3611 Seminary Avenue 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
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For Your Information 





Army Newsmaps. These maps 
will be valuable teaching aids for Vir- 
ginia social studies classes. Copies will 
be mailed each week during the school 
year to practically all high schools 
and colleges in the State. Newsmaps 
are a teaching tool to give information 
of special value in preparation for in- 
duction in the armed forces. They are 
not for use on public bulletin boards 
or corridor displays. 

Nursing Education. Efforts to 
apply research techniques in the de- 
velopment and application of a course 
of study for nurse preparation are re- 
ported in a recent bulletin of the Med- 
ical College of Virginia. Public schools 
may find some procedures here which 
could be utilized in improving curric- 
ula and methods of instruction. The 
bulletin was prepared by Archer Willis 
Hurd, Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service. 

“Tell the People.”’ Mass Educa- 
tion in China, by Pearl S. Buck, de- 
scribes a new educational method that 
has possibilities wherever illiteracy, dis- 


ease, and poverty are present. Dr. 
James Yen started out to improve lit- 
eracy, but the inevitable next steps 
were improved farming, public health 
work, civic pride, and finally better 
local government. Mass Education in 
China is a 25¢ pamphlet published 
by the American Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th 
Street, in New York City. 

Health Services for the school 
child are the subject of the September 
1945 issue of Public Health Nursing 
magazine. The magazine is the official 
organ for the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. A special 
introductory subscription offer is being 
made. 

Color Slides. The 
Council on Education, through the co- 
operation of the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, has recently completed as- 
sembling thirty-three teaching units of 
2 x 2 color slides dealing with the 
other American republics. Complete 
files of the thirty-three units, together 


American 








STATION WMBG 
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LISTEN TO 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 


Every MONDAY at 9 P. M. 


AND THE NBC Network 


A FAMOUS STAR OF THE MUSIC WORLD 
APPEARS ON EACH PROGRAM 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 
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with teachers’ notes, have been placed 
on deposit for loan distribution with 
the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C., and the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


High School Aviation. Courses 
to meet peace-time needs in this field 
have been announced by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration Aviation Edu- 
cation Service. Twelve states and the 
district of Columbia already have 
formulated comprehensive programs. 


Educational Techniques. What 
schools and colleges can learn from 
Army and Navy wartime educational 
techniques will be the subject of a two- 
year study by the American Council 
on Education. The study will try to 
find out what values there are in the 
methods of selection, classification and 
assignment of personnel used in the 
armed forces. It will also look into 
the tests, rating scales, and other de- 
vices of this nature. Another feature 
will be analysis of the new uses of 
visual and auditory aids, printed mate- 
rials, and methods of teaching. Find- 
ings will be publicized through reports 
and through films and radio programs 
dealing with materials found to have 
value. 


Geography Helps. The Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins, published by 
the National Geographic Society, will 
be resumed for the 1945-46 school year 
on October 1. Nearly 35,000 teachers 
used it last year for accurate, up-to- 
date material on places, peoples, indus- 
tries, commodities, national boundary 
and government changes, and scientific 
developments in the news. There is a 
twenty-five cent subscription fee to 
cover mailing and handling charges. 


Race Riots. In an emergency 
move to help cities and towns prevent 
race riots this summer, the Public Af- 
fairs Committee in cooperation with 
the American Council On Race Rela- 
tions issued Race Riots Aren’t Neces- 
sary, with a ten-point program of ac- 
tion on what to do if race riots threat- 
en. The pamphlet tells how to spot 
danger signals preceding rioting and 
recommends specific emergency action 
that the community, individuals, or- 
ganizations, churches, schools, and com- 
munity groups should take. The pam- 
phlet may be secured for ten cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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American Education Week 1945 


‘Education to Promote the General Welfare” is the theme for — 


Only as we learn to promote the general welfare can we live happily in the 
new world that science and technology have developed. 

This requires that we give our young people the best training and equipment 
for the years of peace to come. For Education is undeniably the most important 
step we can take toward these objectives. MHalf-hearted support of education 
tor the peace will not do. 


As teachers we must accept the major responsibility for the development of 
public understanding and appreciation of the schools. American Education 
Week is a chance to inform the public about the needs, aims, and achievements 
of the schools. Teachers are doing a good job. Let’s tell the world about it. 
Teachers and schools need much more to work with. Let’s tell the world about 
that too. 

Plans for the observance of American Education Week should be developed 
ow and pushed vigorously. Observance in the entire school system should be 
in charge of a general committee with subcommittees for various activities and 
1 committee in each school building. 

The NEA has again made materials available at nominal cost to assist local 
zroups in planning and conducting the observance of American Education 
Week. Write today for complete list and order form. Address the National 

ducation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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DO YOU CHOOSE? 






NE of them is the key to financial 
security and peace of mind... the 
other will “lock the barn door after the 
horse is stolen.” 

Because the latter can be a mighty ex- 
pensive proposition, more than 20,000 
teachers have chosen the key to security 
—TPU protection. 

A P-H (Peerless-Hospital) certificate 
costs just a few cents a day and provides 
complete coverage for all illnesses, acci- 
dents and quarantine. 

Here are some typical P-H benefits: 
$37.50 per week for Hospital Con- 
finement 

(or $5.35 per day beginning the first day) 
$25.00 per week for Accident 

$25.00 per week for Confining Sick- 


($10.00 for first week) 


$12.50 per week for Non-Confining 
Sickness 
(beginning eighth day) 
$1,000.00 for Loss of Hands, Feet 
or Eyes 
Send coupon today for details about the 
liberal P-H benefits. 


ENJOY PROTECTION 
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(TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION ’ 
( 116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. ) 
( Please send me complete information ) 
about the P-H Certificate. 
t ’ 
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For nearly a half century at Josten’s, ancient jewelry arts five 
thousand years old have been developed and refined by 
precision methods to produce a product of infinite beauty, 
supreme quality. 


Here, in this quiet countryside, men of special aptitude and 
character have been painstakingly selected and trained... . and 
thus have brought Josten’s to national leadership. 


Nearly one third of all the high schools in America annually 
select Josten class rings, precision-made for durability and 
lasting beauty. 


Through the years it has been traditional to place customer 
satisfaction first. 


DANIEL C. GAINEY, PRESIDENT 


TREASURE-CRAFT JEWELERS G STATIONERS 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 
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In National Rehabilitation 








“IE CREAM 
IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS... 





and to war-weary civilians . . . Ice 
Cream supplies milk nutrients ef- 
fective in promoting recovery ... 


and at the same time it also imparts 
the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 

Home economists and teachers of 
nutrition know that Ice Cream is 
high on the Army-Navy list of 
morale building and nutritive foods 
...and that it is considered an ideal 
way to provide milk nutrients. 





The nutrients of Ice Cream... 
calcium .. . “‘complete’’ proteins... 
riboflavin ... vitamin A. . . are the 
same ones found in milk ... Na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. To 
the serviceman .. . to the growing 
child ...to the tired civilian... 
Ice Cream looks good... tastes 
good .. . is good! 


During the period of National Rehabilitation Pe # 4 

. «it's worthwhile to remember OMe. 
ICE CREAM IS A 

NUTRITIOUS FOOD Sa cll cod tock you'll cchtten, Bob 


man sleeves on the suit on the left; twin 


(and Morale Building) bows appliqued on the suit at the right. 
gE tr ne Both 100% wool. Sizes 10-20. 


It’’ together with a teachers sup- 

plement, a helpful teaching aid... Ea h 

sent FREE on request. Write for a c 

copy to: National Dairy Council, 
Dept. VJE-945, 111 N. Canal 8t., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
-...an educational 
organization promot- 
ing national health 
through better under- 
standing of dairy 
foods and their use. 






NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


L’PELL’S—-Grace between Third and Fourth 
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To Serve You Better 


The NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., INC. of VIRGINIA is 
now a Virginia Corporation serving exclusively the schools, churches, 


and educational institutions of Virginia. 
Our school equipment stocks have been greatly increased and we have more 
than tripled the number of films in our library. 


Both the company’s president, E. E. Carter, and the executive vice- 
president and general manager, F. F. Hatem, have had more than 15 
years’ successful experience in the school equipment, film and audio-visual 


field. 


Our services are at your command. 


Virginia’s Finest Film Library 


Sound Projectors—SVE Filmstrip Projectors—Screens—Microphones—P.A. Systems—Speakers 
Record Players— Balopticons — Stereopticons — Program 


Stage Equipment—Draperies—Window Shades. 





Clocks — Spots — Floods — Accessories 





“National Film Savice 


RALEIGH NA : 


New York NY. 


RiICHMONDMNA. 


























My hy hy fy he te he fh 





We are still able to 
furnish a reasonably 
complete line of 
Athletic Equipment 
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SOUTHERN ATHLETIC SUPPLY 
CO., INc. 
116 NorTH 7TH STREET 
PHONE 2-6203 


RICHMOND 19, Va. 
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Srbroliced oes 


oe 3 NO STENCILS — NO INK — NO GELATIN — NO MESS 
se ee 100 BRILLIANT COPIES FOR 5 CENTS IN 


2 ee ‘ TWO MINUTES FROM ONE ORIGINAL 


WRITING. 70 DRY COPIES PER MINUTE 
OVER 300 COPIES FROM ONE MASTER 
PRINTS FIVE COLORS AT ONE TIME 
TYPING, HAND WRITING, TRACING OR 
DRAWINGS DUPLICATED. MASTERS MAY 
BE SAVED FOR RERUNS. CORRECTIONS 
MADE WITH PENCIL ERASER. ‘100% ROLL- 
ER MOISTENING —NO WICKS— NO PUMPS 
TO FLOOD. POST CARD SIZE TO 9” x 14”°— 
EXACT REGISTRATION. LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE PLAN $167.50 


ASK ABOUT OUR “ Rental Purchase Plan” 





Four Easy Steps— 
TYPE, DRAW 


OR HAND 
WRITE YOUR 










sPinit 


TEAR OFF CARBON FLUID 


70 DRY- BRIGHT COPIES PER MINUTE / 

























RICHMOND OFFICE SUPPLY CO,., Inc. 


816-818 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. Call Thos. A. Stansell, Phone: 2-6587 
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Glances At New Books 


Building A Better Southern Region 
Through Education. A report on 
Improving Education in our South- 
ern States, edited by Epcar L. Mor- 
PHET and coordinators. Tallahassee, 
Florida: Southern States Work- 
Conference on School Administra- 
tive Problems. 


About 155 persons, representing all 
14 states in the Southern Region, par- 
ticipated in the preparation of this re- 
port. It is a first attempt by a large 
group of educational leaders from an 
entire region to view the organization 
and administration of education in 
terms of its relation to the resources of 
the region and the potential develop- 
ment of those resources. Each chapter 
in this book will furnish facts and 
specific procedures on essential school 
problems. Especial note should be given 
to the chapters on “Organizing the 
Local School as a Community Center” 
and “Supply and Textbook Manage- 


> 
ment. 


The American Life History Series. 
(Complete) Now and Then Stories, 
Grade 3—$0.96; Stories of My 
Country’s Beginnings, Grade 4— 
$0.87; Stories of My Country’s 
Growth, Grade 5—$0.96; America, 
Heir of Yesterday, Grade 6—$1.20; 
Homelands, Grade 6 or 7—$1.08; 
Our Land and Our People, Grade 
7 and 8—$1.68. M. M. Ames, J. 
J. Ames, Opmte Oustey, T. S. 
STaPLEs. St. Louis: Webster Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This series has been stripped of all 
meaningless detail, at the same time 
using vocabularies controlled at the 
several grade levels, illustrated mostly 
in three colors with especially descrip- 
tive maps. 


New Music Horizons, Book IV. Mc- 
ConaTHy, Morcan, and OTHERs. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co. 1945. 
$0.98. 

Elementary boys and girls, as well as 
teachers, will note with interest and 
find much help in the scale numbers, 
pitch names, and syllables given and 
illustrated with each group of songs 
throughout the book along with Jules 
Gotlieb’s colorful drawings. 


English in Action (Fourth Edition). 
J. C. Tresster. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 1945. Courses I 
and TI—$1.28 each; Courses III 
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and IV—$1.36 each. 

This series is based on the principle 
that every situation or pupil experi- 
ence in or out of school that calls for 
communication or stimulates self-ex- 
pression offers an opportunity for 
building language habits and skills. 
This edtion takes into special considera- 
tion individual differences, speech, 
functional grammar, and self-appraisal. 


The American Health Series, Books I 


through VIII. Wison, ALMACK, 
BaKER, BRACKEN, ABBOTT, and 
Pryor. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1945. 


These health books are planned for 
service in every type of school health 
program, emphasizing the process of 
education in the growth and devel- 
opment of the whole child and his 
individual differences. Four-color, life- 
like illustrations, large type, and wash- 
able cloth bindings go to make the 
series attractive and practical for chil- 
dren’s use. 























PEPSI-COLA HITS THE SPOT 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and 
Washington, D. C 
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Use These 
Heath 
Texts 

For 
Modern 
High School 
Business 


Classes 








vW 


Stuart Typing, Second Edition 
ESTA ROSS STUART 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 
FORKNER, OSBORNE & O'BRIEN 


Applied Office Practice, Third Edition 
MORRILL, BESSEY & WALSH 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic, Revised 
KANZER AND SCHAAF 


First Principles of Business 
RICE, DODD & COSGROVE 


Everyday Law 
BLISS & ROWE 


Selling 
BLACKSTONE, CRAWFORD & GRINNELL 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 14 











Yours... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available From 
Virginia Journal’s Advertisers 


Your editor presents a partial list 
of the many excellent offerings made 
by advertisers in the September issue. 
Time will be saved by writing the ad- 
vertisers directly for the material you 
wish, but a coupon is provided at the 
bottom of this column for your con- 
venience. 

60. History of Transportation as a 
wall display, over 8 feet wide, litho- 





Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for 
each item. 


60. 61. 62. 63. 64. 65. 


ee TT ee eee CLT 
MOOD nce wee oN FORGE de esc ees 
Es éeiwsecceddusu ole eee 
Subject taught........ Grade...... 
Bethwed GREIGR so occ ccccccccctcces 
Enrollment: Boys...... _ aa 
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graphed in full colors. It pictures the 
history of highway transportation from 
early recorded history to present date. 
Offer extends only to close of 1945. 
Postage and handling charge 10¢. 

61. Grooming for School Charts. 
New wall charts in full color (13” 
x 26” in size) showing teen-age boy 
and girl properly groomed for school. 
Useful in Health, Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Social Living and Guid- 
ance classes in grades 8 through 12. 
Free as part of Good Grooming Kit 
which includes student leaflets and 
check sheets. 

62. Teachers Guide to Coronet 
Magazine. Includes vocabulary, read- 
ing and information quizzes; suggested 
topics for composition and discussion; 
visual aids; related bibliography—all 
from the current issue of Coronet. 
Enables teachers to take the best ad- 


vantage of Coronet’s Educational ma- 
terial. Sent free with each monthly 
shipment of 5 or more classroom copies 
of Coronet. 


63. A catalogue of new teaching 
aids listing booklets, charts, sound mo- 
tion pictures and slide films on a va- 
riety of subjects for grades 7 through 
12. 


64. Sample copy of The Instructor 
magazine—regular price 40¢—of either 
the October or November issue will be 
mailed for 25¢. Choice of issue de- 
pends on quantities available after 
regular lists are filled. 


65. Erpi Classroom Films correlated 
with school programs was prepared to 
show how to use films to the best ad- 
vantage. The suggestions show the 
value of sound films in classroom 
teaching; how films are related to many 
areas of the curriculum; and how films 
are integrated with units of instruc- 
tions and the content of typical text- 


books at different grade levels. 





ADAM 


TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more extensive school and 
college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to be placed. Write for details 


TEACHERS AGENCY co.orapo BLDG.—1sth & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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NATCO 
_ MOVING PICTURE SOUND PROJECTOR 


Speaker 


Engineered and built from 
the ground up for Sound Pic- 
tures. New ideas make this 
machine one of the simplest, 
most effective, and fool proof 
on the market. 


One reel was omitted from 
this picture to show simple 
construction and threading 
Diagram Plate. 





|. Large Fan sucks hot air away from lamp and film, and discharges out the back of the machine. 


2. Two motors divide load. 


os) 


Switch reverses motor for rewinding film. 


4. Front of machine balanced on spring for easy focusing. 


fr 


Machine operates naturally from “Correct Side’. 
6. Bass and Treble individual volume control. 
7. Not necessary to send machine to factory for repairs; just remove unit and send to us. 


8. We have selected this machine and offer it to you in the same conscientious spirit that we supply and stand 
back of all our products. 


9. Approved by the State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 





NYSTROM MAPS AND GLOBES are very essential to VISUAL AID: We recommend them unreservedly. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


lowers School Cquipment Compan y 


7. } a 
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THE QUINLAN 
BASAL READERS 


AND ACCOMPANYING 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 
Reading Pictures, Readiness Book 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 


STATE ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
WINKY, Basal Pre-Primer 
DAY BY DAY, Primer 
TO AND FRO, First Reader 
FACES AND PLACES, Second Reader 
BUSY WORLD, Third Reader 








The Quinlan Reading Workbooks 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 


ADVENTURES WITH WINKY 
ADVENTURES DAY BY DAY 
ADVENTURES TO AND FRO 
ADVENTURES WITH FACES AND 


ADVENTURES IN A BUSY WORLD__._  .30 


The following Divisions have ordered one or 
more of the above Workbooks:—Floyd, South- 
ampton, Orange, Clifton Forge, Appomattox, 

Prince William, Alleghany, Botetourt, Bedford, Prince George, Powhatan, Washington, Cul- 
peper, Bath, Madison, Greene, Wythe, Lee, Surry, Page, Shenandoah, Clarke, Charlotte, Camp- 
bell, King William, Pulaski, Buckingham, James City, Smyth. 


ALLYN and BACON, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville. 











